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SX'HCOMMITTEE  OK  THE 
COMMITTKE  ON   WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasUngton,  D,  C,  Wednesday.  May  19.  1920, 

Hie  subcommittee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Willis  C,  Hawley  presiding. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Gentlemen,  this  subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
consider,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
13090,  a  bill  to  amend  the  war  finance  corporation  act,  and  to 
hold  hearings  and  report  to  the  full  committee  for  its  consideration 
the  matters  to  be  presented  to-day.  The  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

(The  bill  referred  toas  as  follows:) 

[H.  R.  13090  (by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York).   A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Finance  Corporation  act.  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoyse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  War  F'inance  (Corporation  act  is  her^y  amended  by 
adding  to  Title  I  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

''Sec.  22.  (a)  That  the  corporation  abaJl  be  empowered  and  authorized  to  pay  to 
any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  husinoss  in  the  United  States 
the  contract  price  of  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  hereafter  purchased,  or  agreed 
to  be  purchased,  by  the  German  Government  from  any  such  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  association,  and  to  accept  in  full  payment  of  the  moneys  so  advanced,  the  bonds, 
obligations,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  to  be  issued  by  Germany  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  moneys  so  advanced,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  (i  per  centum  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  such  advance:  Provided,  That  the  said  contract  shall  be  approved  by 
the  corporation  as  to  price,  Cjuantity,  and  subject  matter;  that  the  said  contract  shall 
be  for  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  said  powers  and  Germany,  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligation 
for  reparation  vaader  the  said  treaty;  and  that  the  said  bonds,  obligations,  or  under- 
takings by  Germany  shall  ]>e  a  first  charge  on  all  the  assets  and  revenue  of  the  German 
Empire  and  its  constituent  states,  and  shall  be  paid  in  priority  to  all  other  bonds, 
obligations  and  undertakings  of  Germany  except  such  as  may  be  issued  f<^  the  paymmt 
of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  Hie  armistice  ijt 
November  11,  1918. 

"(b)  The  total  advances  to  be  made  bv  the  corporation  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,- 
000,  and  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $300,000,000  for  any  one  year. 

**(c)  The  terms  of  payment  of  the  said  bonds,  obligations,  or  undertakings,  the  con- 
ditions of  priority,  and  the  assets  and  revenues  of  Germany,  against  which  the  said 
bonds,  obligations,  and  tmdertakings  shall  be  a  cliarge,  shall  be  fixed  and  established 
by  the  reparation  commission  appointed  under  and  pursuant-to  the  said  treaty,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  tlie  corporation. 

''(d)  Any  such  bond,  obligation,  or  undertaking  shall  pro\dde  that  the  payment 
thereof  sliall  be  a  lien  and  charge  against  the  property  of  Germany  or  of  any  of  her 
nationals  in  the  custody  of  the  alien  property  custodian  after  Hie  payment  of  debts 
due  to  the  nationals  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasun.'-  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  piu'pose  of  making  payments  by  the  said  c(»pmtion  as  and  when  required  undar 
the  ^visions  of  this  section." 
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Mr.  Hawley.  The  Treasury  Department,  under  date  of  March  26, 
1920,  made  a  report  upon  this  hill,  which  I  ^nll  ask  the  clerk  to  read. 
The  report  consists  of  one  page.  There  are  some  accompanying 
documents  that  T  think  ought  to  he  inserted  in  the  record.  The 
clerk  wdll  read  the  report,  and  I  suggest  that  the  letter,  vrith.  the 
accom])anying  pa])ers,  he  printed  in  the  record,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

(The  letter  and  accompanying  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Wwthington,  March  26,  19£0. 

Dear  Mr.  Fordney:  I  received  your  letter  of  March  23  with  the  inclosed  copy  of  a 
bill  (B.  R.  130901  introduced  hy  Mr.  .Smith  of  Xew  Y<  rk,  To  amend  the  War  I'iiianee 
Corporation  act.  Tlie  hill  a])|Toj)riates  a  billion  d<•llar^ .  or  s>»  nmcli  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  loans  to  be  made  through  the  War  Finance  ('orp<»ration  to  the  German 
Government.  For  the  reasons  exphdned  in  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  ( ilass  and 
in  hi^-  letter  to  the  ])re?ident '  f  the  Thaml^f^r  of  Comraerce  of  the  Tnited  States,  dated 
January  30.  of  which  a  cop\  is  inclosed .  the  Ti-ea^nr}-  is  opposed  to  further  Government 
loans  even  to  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  except  within  the  narrow  limitations 
heretofore  indieattnl.  Its  opposition,  of  course,  extends  to  such  loans  to  the  German 
Government.  Tlie  War  Finance  Corporation  has  iieretofore  been  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  American  ex]X)rter8  and  American  banks  which  iinance  American  exporters 
upon  adequate  security.  The  Treasury  would  r^rd  the  malcing  by  indirection  of  a 
Government  loan  through  the  War  Finance  Corporation  as  even  more  objectionable 
than  a  direct  loan  In'  the  T'nited  State?  Government  t-t  the  German  Government, 
believing  that  the  operation  would  impair  the  useiuhxess  of  the  corporation  for  the 
pur}>ose8  for  which  it  was  createc)- 
Very  truly,  yoius, 

D.  F,  Houston. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Chairman  CommiUee  <m  Ways  and  Means, 

Home  V  JRepreseniatives. 


[Troasory  Department.  For  morning  papers,  January  30, 1920.] 

FoUowing  is  copy  of  a  letter  which  Secretary  Gla?8  has  addressed  to  Homer  L, 
Fe^uson,  president  of  the  Ghambw  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Arnica: 

Januabt  28, 1920. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledtre  receipt  of  the  letter  of  January  22,  1920, 
niirned  l)y  yourself  and  Messrs.  A.  V.  Bedford,  John  H.  Fahey,  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
to  whom,  as  a  committee  designated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  was  referred  a  communication  transmitting  a  memorandum  signed  by  44 
prominent  American  citizens  addressed  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  rej^ara- 
ULons  commission,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  reeommendin<r 
that  the  Chamber  of  C^ommerce  of  the  United  States  desi^ate  representatives  of  com- 
merce and  finance  to  meet  with  those  of  other  countries  for  the  jjurpose  of  examining 
the  situation  as  set  out  in  the  eonimunication,  and  recommending  such  action  ati  may 
be  ad\'i^able. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  an  expression  of  ofdnion  from  the  Treasury  in 
respect  to  the  observations  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  memorial,  I  may 
fust  state  that  the  \'iewa  and  policy  of  the  Treasury  in  resi>ect  to  the  international 
financial  situation  are  set  foflrth  in  the  inclosed  extracts  from  my  annual  report  (p. 
11  to  1-1,  inclusive  !. 

With  much  that  is  contained  in  the  memorial  the  Treasury  is  in  hearty  accord. 
Concerning  the  need  of  increased  production  and  decreased  consumption,  the  need  of 
balancing  governmental  budgets  and  taking  effective  measm'es  to  detlate  ciurency 
and  credit,  concerning  the  need  of  prompt  and  proper  determinations  by  the  repaXBr 
tiana  commission  which  will  make  possible  the  resiunption  of  industrial  life  in  Ger- 
many and  the  restoration  of  trade  with  GerrnEiny.  then*  con  be  tio  doubt. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  being  called  upon  by  taxes  and  otherwise  not 
only  to  meet  <he  Government's  expenditures  but  to  reduce  the  war  debt.  So  far  as 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  concerned  the  adoption  of  similar  policies  is  a  matter  for 
the  Gov  mments  of  those  countrieB  and  for  the  reparations  commission. 
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In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  situatiGn  the  United  States  Govenunent  has  done  all 
that  was  considered  advisable  and  practicable.  Since  the  aanaistice  we  have  extended 
to  foreign  Governments  the  following  financial  assistance: 

Direct  advances  92^  380, 891, 179. 65 

Funds  made  available  to  those  Governments  through  the  pur- 
chase of  their  currencies  to  cover  our  expenditures  in  Europe . .      736, 481, 586. 76 
Army  and  other  governmental  supplies  sold  on  credit  (approxi- 
mately)  'iSo.  000.  000.  00 

ReUef  (approximately)   100, 000, 000. 00 

Unpaid  accrued  interest  up  to  Jan.  1, 1920,  on  allied  Gov^ment 
obligations   324, 211, 922. 00 

Total   4.226,584,688.41 

The  Treasury  is  opposed  to  further  governmental  aid  beyond  that  outlined  in  my 
annual  report,  and  in  my  recent  communication  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  interest  on  the  allied  Government  obliga- 
tion? held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  supphing  of  relief  to 
certain  portions  of  Europe.  The  Governments  of  the  world  must  now  get  out  of  bank- 
ing and  trade.  Loans  from  Government  to  Government  not  only  involve  additional 
taxes  or  borrowings  by  the  lending  Govemm^t  with  the  inflation  attendant  thereon, 
but  also  a  continuance  by  the  borro^\ing  Government  of  control  ov^  {vivBte  activi* 
ties  which  only  postpones  sound  solutions  of  the  problems. 

The  Treasiu-y  is  oppt  >sed  to  governmental  control  over  foreign  trade  aad  finance, 
and  even  more  opposed  to  private  control.  It  is  convinced  that  the  credits  required 
for  the  economic  restoratitm  and  revival  of  trade  must  be  sup]>Ued  throuofh  private 
channels;  that  as  a  necessary  contribution  to  that  end,  the  Governments  of  the  wurld 
must  assist  in  the  restoration  of  confidence,  stability  and  freedom  of  commerce  by 
the  adoption  of  sound  fiscal  policies;  and  that  the  reparations  oomndaaian  must  adoi^t 
prcmiptly  a  just  and  constructive  policy. 

The  memorial  which  was  simultaneously  circulated  in  Europe  differs  in  its  scope 
and  character  from  the  one  presented  in  the  United  States.  The  European  memorial 
contains  some  passages  omitted  in  the  American  memorial  which  apparently  advo- 
cate further  governmental  financial  financial  assistance,  and  also  requests  the  respec- 
■tive  Governments  to  designate  representatives  to  attend  the  proposed  ccmference, 
which  would  give  it  an  official  charact^. 

Tlie  Treasury  has  not  looked  with  favor  up  -n  certain  features  of  the  memorial  nrir 
np  >n  the  proposed  conference,  being  apprehensive  lest  the  memorial  and  such  a 
c<»nlereuce  should  serve  to  cause  confusion  and  revive  hopes  (which,  1  am  certain, 
are  doomed  to  disappointm^t)  that  the  American  people  through  their  Govemm^t 
win  1)0  called  inrm  t  .  assume  the  burdens  nf  Europe  by  Ignited  States  Government 
loans.  Such  matters  as  the  suggestion  of  fiuther  governmental  loans  by  the  United 
States,  the  cancellation  of  some  or  all  of  the  obligations  of  European  Govmmienta 
held  by  the  United  States  Government  (as  contemplated  by  a  passai^t^  c«  mtained  in 
the  European  mem  »rial  but  omitted  from  the  American  memorial),  and  the  deferring 
of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments  held  by  the  United  States  to  liens  created  in 
favor  of  loans  hereafter  made  for  reconstruction  puri^(»ses,  are  clearly  not  appropriate 
for  consideration  in  such  a  conference  as  is  contemplated  !)>■  tlie  memorial. 

The  existintr  world-wide  inflation  of  currency,  credit,  and  prices  is  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  four  or  live  years  the  peoples  of  tliis  earth  have  been 
consuming  and  de6tro\'ing  more  than  they  have  produced  and  saved,  and  a^inst  the 
wealth  so  destroyed  the  warring  nations  have  been  issuinj;  currency  and  evidence  of 
indebtedness.  The  conse(|uence  of  the  world's  greatest  war  is  profound  and  inescap- 
able. It  has  affected  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  those  who  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  war  as  those  who  did  not.  The  inflation  exists  in  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  Orient.  It  exists  where  there  was  no  war  debt,  where 
the  war  debt  was  iMidly  handled,  and  to  some  degree  where  the  war  debt  was  well 
handled. 

The  problems  to  the  cure  of  which  the  distii^ruished  gentlemen  are  directing  their 
attention,  have  been  the  suV>ject  in  one  form  or  another,  of  daily  study  of  the  Treasury 
Department  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  especially  since  the  signing  of  the 
anniBtice.  These  problems  have  at  all  times  been  complex  and  difficult,  and  simple 
sdutions  have  never  been  poeaible,  because  they  involve  some  factors  which  are  not 
susceptible  of  solution  by  any  comprehensive  plan .  The  process  of  healing  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  war  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  painful,  involving  as  it  does  not  only 
the  physical  restoration  of  industry  and  agriculture,  but  as  well  the  restoration  to  habits 
of  iimiiBtry  of  manes  of  men  accustomed  by  the  war  to  uosettlemCTt.       must  necee^ 
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Barilv,  and  to  a  great  extent,  depend  iipon  and  encoiin^e  the  independent  activity 
and  resourcefulness  of  each  person  affected  to  repair  his  own  fortimes.  with  the  aesist- 
anco  of  his  business  connections  in  other  conntrwe,  and  also  upon  each  individual  to 
return  to  a  normal  life  of  industry  and  economy 

From  the  moment  of  the  ceeeation  of  hoBtilitiee  tiie  Treaeury  of  the  United  States  has 
pursued  a  policv  of  looking  toward  the  restoration  as  prompth-  as  possible  of  normal 
economic  conditions,  the  removal  of  governmental  controls  and  interferences  and  the 
re6U)ratiou  of  individual  initiative  and  free  competition  in  business.  It  has  insisted 
upon  strict  economy  in  governmental  expenditure  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  taxes 
at  a  level  which,  with  the  salvage  of  war  mateiials  and  supplies,  etc.,  will  insure  the 
prompt  retirement  of  the  floatin^:  debt  of  the  Tnited  States  and  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  adequate  for  the  retirement  of  the  funded  debt  in  the  course  of  a  generation.  The 
Treasury  long  since,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  removed  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  ijold.  thus  enablint;  American  citizens  and,  indeed,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  the  extent  that  they  find  credit  here,  to  finance  their  purcha^ 
throughout  the  world  in  cav^h. 

Bightly  or  wrongly,  a  different  policy  has  been  pursued  in  Europe.  European 
Governments  have  maintained,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  embargoes  upon  the 
export  of  irold.  The  rectitication  of  the  exchanges  now  adverse  to  Europe  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  European  Governments.  The  normal  method  of  meeting  Jm 
adverse  international  balance  is  to  ship  sold.  The  refusal  to  ship  gold  prevents  the 
rectification  of  an  adverse  exchanire.  The  need  of  ^-old  embargoes  lies  in  the  expanded 
currency  and  credit  structure  of  Europe.  Relief  would  be  found  in  disarmament, 
resumption  of  industrial  life  and  activity  and  the  imposition  of  adequate  taxes  and 
the  issue  of  adequate  domestic  loans. 

The  American  people  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  called  upon  to  finance,  and 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  respond  to  a  demand  that  they  finance  the  requirementsof 
Europe  in  so  far  as  they  result  from  the  failure  to  take  these  necesBary  atiqw  for  llid 
Tehabilitation  of  credit. 

Such  things  as  international  bond  issues,  international  guaranties,  and  international 
measures  for  the  stabilization  of  exchange  are  utterly  impracticable  so  long  as  there 
exist  inequalities  of  taxation  and  domestic  financial  policiee  in  the  vartouB  countneB 
involved,  and  when  these  inequalities  no  longer  exist  such  devices  will  be  unnecessary. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  people  of  a  country  which  has  been  called  upon  to  subnut 
to  so  dMstic  a  program  of  taxation  as  that  adopted  by  the  United  States,  which  called 
for  finanmng  ftom  current  taxes  a  full  one-tBird  of  the  war  expenditures,  including 
loans  to  the  Allies,  should  undertake  to  remedy  the  inequalities  of  exchange  resulting 
from  a  less  drastic  policy  of  domestic  taxation  adopted  by  the  other  Governments  of 
the  world.  The  remedy  for  the  situation  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  manufacture  of 
ban¥  credit  in  flie  United  States  for  the  movement  of  exports,  a  process  wMch  has 
already  proceeded  too  far,  hut  in  the  movement  of  croods  of  in^  ostment  securities  and, 
in  default  of  goods  or  securities,  then  of  gold  into  this  country  from  Europe;  .and  m 
order  that  such  securities  may  be  absorbed  by  investors,  our  people  must  consume 
less  md  save. 

The  United  States  coidd  not,  if  it  would,  assume  the  burdens  of  all  the  earth.  It 
can  not  undertake  to  finance  the  rofiuirements  of  Europe  because  it  can  not  shape  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Governments  of  Europe.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  not  tax  the  American  people  to  meet  the  deficiencies  arising  from  the  failure  of 
the  Governments  of  Europe  to  balance  their  bud.^i^ts.  nor  can  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  tax  the  American  people  to  subsidize  the  business  of  our  exporters.  It 
can  not  do  so  by  direct  measures  of  taxation  nor  can  it  look  with  composure  upon  the 
manufacture  of  bank  credit  to  finance  our  exports  when  the  requirements  of  Europe 
are  for  workinij  capital  rather  than  for  bank  credit.  Lamentable  as  would  be  the 
efiects  upon  our  industrial  life  and  upon  Europe  itself  of  the  continued  maintenance 
of  an  exchange  barrier  against  the  importation  into  Europe  of  conaonodities  from  the 
United  States,  this  country  can  not  continue  to  extend  credits  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
cover  our  present  swollen  trade  >)alance  atrainst  Europe,  while  paying  cash  (gold  and 
silver)  to  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Far  East  with  which  it 
has  an  adverse  balance  on  its  own  and  international  account.  The  consequence  of 
the  maintenance  by  Europe  of  this  barrier  will  be  to  force  the  United  to  do  business 
with  those  countries  with  which  it  is  able  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis.  The  only 
other  policy  which  the  United  States  could  adopt  would  be  the  policy  of  reestablish- 
ing embargoes  on  gold  and  diver  and  of  inflating  its  own  currency  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  currencies  of  Europe  are  inflated  with  a  view  to  lowering  its  exchange  to  a 
parity  with  theirs.  This  would  involve  taxine:  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  oi 
our  exporters  and  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  submitting  to  have  imposed  on  the  Umted 
States  domestic  financial  policies  adopted  by  Europe  but  quite  contrary  to  those 
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heretofore  adopted  by  the  United  States.  It  would  mean  a  world-wide  inflation,  the 
abandonment  of  the  e:old  standard,  and  ultunately  chaos.  , 

If  the  peoples  and  Governments  of  Europe  live  within  their  incomes,  increase  their 
production  L  much  as  possible,  and  limit  their  imports  to  actual  necessities. -fore^ 
?redit™cover  adverse  V>ahinces  would  most  probably  be  supplied  by  private  in- 
vestors and  the  demand  to  resort  to  such  impracticable-  nunhods  as  Government  loans 

"°$h^Vno  m^^^^^^^^^  Btep  toward  solving  their  own  -on.^tion 

problem',  than  for  the  Allies  to  irive  value  to  their  indemnity  claims  against  Germany 
Tv  reducin^^^^^  claims  to  a  determinate  amount  which.Gennany  ^^yt*^^^^^ 
expected  to  pay,  and  then  for  Germany  to  issue  obhgations  for  such  amount  and  be 
^t  ft^  This  would  increase  Germanv's  capacity  to  pay.  restore  con- 

Ser^  aiTimS-o^^  trade  an<l  commerce  of  the  world.  The  maintenance  of 
claims  which  can  not  be  paid  causes  apprehension  and  serv^  no  ueeftil  purpose. 

Private  investor  can  only  make  loans  to  the  extent  of  th^  fjvings  in  ;xce^^  ^ 
domestic  capital  requirements,  and  then  will  only  make  them  to  the  extent  hat  they 
havcToufidenre  in  the  securities  or  obligations  offered.    The  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ures indicated  should  add  to  the  confidence  of  the  private  mvestor 

If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  considers  it  advisable  and  desir- 
i  ab  e  trdesi^atTreprefientatives  to  attend  an  unc^fficial  conference,  the  Treasury  does 

^  Tul^^ivTYr.  offer  anv  obiection  provided  the  scope  and  character  aiKl  hmitation^^^ 

such  a  conference,  as*  well     the  impo..sibilii>-  of  United  States  Government  action, 
wre  clearly  understood. 
CordiaUy,  youw. 

Ht)MER  L.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  i-  j 

Prmdent  Chamber  of  Commerre  of  the  UrnUd  States  ofAmenva 


IFrom  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  191^1 
THB  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

The  international  financial  situation  is  one  of  szroat  importance  and  in  ^vhich  wc 
are  seriously  interested.  The  present  position  reiatn  c  t<>  forciLm  finam-inir  aiid  the 
ecncral  policy  of  the  Treasnrv  concernimr  thn<  vital  prol)lem  should  be  tully  stateU. 

Since  the  armistice  the  United  States  ha.-  advanced  to  .  ?^  ^ 

Allies,  as  of  the  close  of  business  October  31 .  1919,  the  sum  of  ^^^-f'^;-]-!-^^^;^'^ 
^ere  remained  on  that  date  an  unoxponded  balance  of  ^.vr;.r;2H.111.45,  from  the  total 
loans  of  !R10,000.000.0{)0  anthorizod  nndf^r  the  Liberty  loan  acts.  ^     .  .u-. 

The  Treasury  asked  and  obtained  power  for  the  War  Finance  ^^n^'»^^™*|^ 
advances  up  to' the  amount  of  $1,000,000,000  for  nonwar  purposes  aii4  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  is  prepared  to  make  «nch  advance?.      ^     ^  ,  .       ,  , 

Bv  the  act  approved  September  17,  1919  the  Federal  ^^^'^l^Y^'^ ^^^^^ 
to  permit,  until  January  1,  1921,  national  banks  to  invest     a  limited  exl^  in  the 
stock  of  American  corporations  principally  engs«ed  in  such  phases  of  intwuational 
or  foreign  financial  operations  as  mav  be  necessary  to  facilitate  exi>ort3. 

The  Secretarv  of  AVar  is  anthorized  to  sell  surplus  Army  stores  on  credit. 

The  United  States  wheat  director  is  authorized  to  sell  wheat  to  Europe  on  credit. 

The  power  which  at  present  exists  in  the  Government  or  trovornmcntal  aeencios  to 
assist  irmeetine  Europe's  financial  needs  is  therefore  coimderable.  Thu^  po^-er 
must,  of  course,  be  exercised  with  extreme  caution  and  with  "Ut^t  c^relul  remm 
for  the  urgent  needs  of  our  own  people  for  an  ample  supply  of  foodstuffs  oUier 

necessities  of  Kfe  at  reasonable  prices.  .  ,  ,    v  ^^u^  a  ii;*.- 

The  Treasurv  is  considerine  with  representatives  ol  the  Governments  oi  the  AUies 
the  funding  of 'the  demand  oi^ligationa  which  the  United  States  holds  into  long-time 
obUgationst  and  at  the  same  tune  the  funding  during  the  i^nstruction  period,  or, 
say  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  of  the  interest  on  the  obliirations  of  toreign 
Rovemments  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  Liberty  loan  act^.  ^ 
The  Treasury  believes  that  the  need  of  l-:urope  for  Hnancial  asmstance,  very  great 
and  v«T  real  tiiough  it  is.  has  been  much  exaggerated  both  here  and  abroad.  Our 
hearts  have  been  so  touched  bv  the  suffering  which  the  war  left  m  its  tram,  and  our 
experience  is  so  recent  of  the  linancial  conditions  which  existed  dunng  the  war  (wUen 
men  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  business  of  destruction),  that  we  are  prope  to 
overlook  the  vast  recuperative  power  inherent  in  any  country  which,  though  devas- 
tated ,  baa  not  been  depopulated,  and  the  people  o£  which  aie  not  starved  afterwards . 
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We  must  all  feel  deep  sympathy  for  the  suffmng  in  Europe  to-day,  but  we  must  not 
allow  our  H}7iipathy  to  warp  our  judgment  and  by  exa^ES^^^^ig  Europe's  financial 

needs  mako  it  more  ditiicult  to  till  them. 
Men  must  go  back  to  work  in  Euproe,  must  contribute  to  increase  production.  The 

industries  of  Europe,  of  course,  can  not  be  set  to  work  without  raw  materials,  machin- 
ery, etc..  and.  to  the  extent  that  these  are  to  be  secured  from  the  United  States,  the 
problem  of  financing  the  restoration  of  Europe  belongs  pruuarily  to  our  exporters. 
Governmental  financial  assistance  in  the  "past  and  talk  of  plans  for  f  uture  Government 
or  hankin?  aid  to  finance  exports  have  apparently  led  our  industrial  concerns  to  the 
erroneous  expeeration  that  their  war  profits.  l)ased  so  largely  on  exports,  will  continue 
indeliaitely  without  effort  or  risk  on  theii'  part.  To  them  will  fall  the  profits  of  the 
exports  and  upon  them  will  fall  the  consequences  of  failure  to  make  the  exports. 
So  soon  as  domestic  stocks,  which  were  very  low  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  have  been 
replenished,  those  induvStries  which  have  been  developed  to  meet  a  demand  for  great 
exports,  paid  for  out  of  Government  war  loans,  will  be  forced  to  close  plants  and  forego 
dividends  unless  they  maintain  and  develop  an  outlet  abroad.  The  industries  of 
the  country  must  be  brousrht  to  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  this  problem,  must  go 
out  and  seek  markets  abroad,  must  reduce  prices  at  home  and  abroad  to  a  reasonable 
level,  and  create  or  cooperate  in  creating  the  means  of  financial  export  business. 
There  is  no  reason  for  high  commodity  prices  in  the  specter  of  European  demand  nor 
for  hiyh  interest  rates  in  the  specter  of  European  creilits.  Our  fear  must  be  that  the 
caasatiou  of  war  exports  will  result  in  closed  plants,  passed  dividends,  and  general 
depression.  The  way  to  avoid  those  evils  is  to  stimulate  production  and  encourage 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  not  to  burden  them  with  high  interest  rates, 
which  are  a  deterrent  to  these  things,  but  unfortunately  are  not  a  deterrent,  except 
temporarily,  in  such  times  as  these  to  speculation. 

Since  armistice  day,  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Treasury  has  been,  as  far  as  poes- 
ible,  to  restore  private  initiative  and  remove  govenrmental  controls  and  interferences. 
It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Treauury  that  only  thus  can  the  prompt  restoration  of 
healthy  economic  life  be  gained.  The  embargoes  on  gold  and  silver,  and  control  of 
foreign  exchange  have  been  removed,  as  well  as  the  voluntary  and  informal  control  of 
call  money  and  the  stock  exdiange  loan  account.  The  control  exercised  bv  the 
capital  issues  committee  over  capital  issues  has  been  discontinued.  Thus  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  the  United  States  ha-\  e  been  opened  to  the  whole  world  and  all  restric- 
tions removed  that  migjit  have  hindered  America's  capital  and  credit  resoiuceSy  as 
well  as  its  great  gold  reserve,  from  being  available  in  aid  of  the  world's  commerce  and 
Europe*s  need. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  dollar  should  be  kept  at  par— no  more,  no  lees — 
in  the  market  of  foreign  exchange.  1  f  effective  action  were  taken  to  carry  out  such 
a  policy,  it  could  only  be  done  by  drawing  gold  out  of  the  Vnited  States  when  the 
dollar  would  otherwise  be  at  a  discount  and  by  inflating  credit  when  the  dollar  would 
oUierwise  be  at  a  premium. 

T3ie  dollar  is  now  at  a  premium  almost  everywhere  in  the  world.  Its  artificial 
reduction  and  maintenance  at  the  gohl  par  of  exchange  in  all  currencies  is  quite 
unthinkable  unless  we  propose  to  level  all  difterences  in  the  relative  credit  of  nations 
and  for  our  gold  reserve  substitute  a  reserve  consisting  of  the  promises  to  i>ay  of  any 
nation  that  chooses  to  become  our  debtor.  Inequalities  of  exchange  reflect  not  only 
the  trade  and  financial  balance  l>etween  two  countries,  but  particularly  after  a  great 
war  such  as  that  we  have  been  through,  the  inequalities  of  domestic  finance.  The 
United  States  has  met  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  from  taxes  and  bond 
issues  than  any  other  country.    Largely  as  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  buying 

Eower  of  the  dollar  at  home  has  been  better  sustained  than  has  the  buying  power  at 
ome  of  the  currency  of  any  European  belligerent.  For  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine by  governmental  action  to  depress  the  dollar  as  measured  in  terms  of  foreign  * 
exchan'ie  and  to  Improve  the  p(tsitiou  of  other  curr':^ncies  as  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  would  be  to  shift  to  the  American  people  the  tax  and  loan  burdens  of  foreign 
countries.  This  shifted  biuden  would  be  measured  by  the  taxes  to  be  imposed  and 
the  further  loans  to  be  absorbed  by  our  people  as  a  consequ^ce,  and  by  increased 
domestic  prices. 

United  States  Cmvernment  action  at  this  time  to  prevent  in  respect  to  foreign 
exchange  tlie  ortlinary  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  automat- 
ically sets  in  action  corrective  causes,  and  to  prevent  the  dollar  from  going  to  a  pre- 
mium when  its  natural  tendency  is  to  do  so,  would  artifically  stimulate  our  exports, 
and  tlu-ough  the  competition  of  export  demand  with  domestic  demand,  maintain 
or  increase  domestic  prices. 

The  view  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  I  take  it,  is  that  had  they  (after  the 
war  control  of  their  imports  had  been  relaxed)  attempted  to  continue  to  *'peg"  their 
exchanges  liere  at  an  artificial  level  by  Government  borrowing,  the  effect  would  have 
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been  to  stimidate  their  imports  and  discourage  thw  experts,  thus  aggrevatmg  their 

alreadv  unfavorable  intematiimal  balances.  .  ,  ,     ,      -  i  c  _ 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  breach  leit  by  the  withdrawal  of  govern- 
mental support  of  exchange  can  be  filled  by  private  initiative  until  the  iatifa<^tion 
of  tihe  treaty  of  peace  has  given  reasonable  assurance  against  the  political  nsk  which, 
rather  than  anv  commercial  or  credit  risk,  now  deters  private  lenders,  borne  pr^g^^ 
has  aheady  been  made  in  placing  here  through  private  channels  the  loans  ct  alliea 
and  neutisd  European  countries  Mid  municipahties.  The  Treasury  favors  the  making, 
in  our  markete,  of  such  loans,  which  contribute  to  relieve  the  exchanges.  T  am  sure 
that  when  peace  is  consummated,  and  tli.'  political  risk  measurably  removed,  Amer- 
ican exporters  and  European  importers  will  lay  the  baais  of  credit  in  sound  buaness 
transactions,  and  I  know  that  Ammcan  bankers  wiU  not  fail  then  to  devise  means  of 
financing  the  needs  of  the  situation  nor  American  investors  to  leepond  to  Europe  s 
demand  for  capital  on  a  sound  investment  basis.  * 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  remember  the  invisible  factors  idacli  are  always  at  w<ttk 
toward  a  solution  of  the  nroblem.  Immigrants'  remittances  to  Europe  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  very  farge  item  in  rectif\nng  the  exchanges.  As  soon  as  peace 
is  conclude<l  foreign  travel  will  be  a  further  item.  Another  very  important  factor  is 
the  purchase  of  European  securities  and  properties  and  repurchase  of  for<ngn-heId 
American  securities  by  American  investors.  But  the  principal  factor  in  Europe  s 
fevor  is  the  ine\dtable  curtailment  of  her  imports  and  expansion  of  her  exports. 
These  j)rocesses,  of  course,  are  stimulated  by  the  very  position  of  the  exchanges  wmcn 
they  tend  to  correct. 

Mr.  Haavley.  Congressman  Smith,  you  are  ttie  author  of  the  biU, 
I  understand.    The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TH0KA8  F.  SMITH,  A  BEPBE8EVTA- 
TIVE  nr  CONGBESS  PBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOES. 

Mr.  Smth.  Mr.  C5hwrman,  as  you  know,  the  bill  before  you  is  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  credit  in  favor  of  Germany,  amountmjr  to  a 
billion  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  food  stuffs,  and  raw  materials 
needed  by  Germany,  the  fund  to  be  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  ^\  ar 
Finance  Corporation.  At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill  I  i^ave  out 
a  statement  in  regard  to  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  your 
time  taken  up  bv  mv  repeating  that  statement  together  with  some 
additional  pomts  that  I  had  in  mind.    It  would  take  only  a  few 

minutes.  ^  _  ^  x  xi. 

Mr.  Hawi.ey.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  anythuig  pertment  to  the 

discussion,  Mr.  Smith.  i 

Mr.  SmIth.  Of  course,  I  take  it  this  loan  differs  from  other  loans 
that  have  been  advanced  by  this  country,  in  that  tins  loan  provides 
specifically  tiiat  the  expenditure  of  the  money  shall  be  made  only  m 
the  United  States. 

In  its  broad  outlines  the  bill  provides  that  Germany  may  e(m- 
tract  for  the  purchase  of  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials  and  secure 
the  payment  thereof  bv  <ruarantees  to  be  approved  by 
tions  Commission.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  tlie  -^^i^d 
Economic  Council,  which  recently  announced  that  measures  would 
be  taken  to  establish  a  credit  in  the  allied  or  neutral  countries  in  favor 
of  Germany,  which  would  have  a  priority  over  the  reparations  de- 
mands of  the  allied  countiies. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  extmd 
credit  to  Germany  in  the  following  manner:  The  War  ilnance 
Corporation  shall  pay  the  contract  prices  of  such  contracts  as  it  may 
approve  between  Germany  and  any  person  or  association  engaged 
in  business  m  the  United  States  for  the  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  raw 
materials,  etc.,  hereafter  purchased  by  the  German  Government, 
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and  shall  accept  in  payment  of  Germany's  obligation  under  the 
contract  the  bonds  of  Germanyy  having  such  security  and  priority 
as  is  permitted  hy  the  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  interesting  provision  that  the  United 
States  m^  be  secured  by  the  property  m  the  hands  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  after  deducting  the  amounts  necessary  to  com- 
pensate American  citizens  for  losses  incurred  in  the  war. 

The  teaty  of  peace  expressly  contemplated  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  allied  countries  and  to  enahle  Germany  to  meet  tlie  demands 
of  reparation,  she  wouhl  have  to  he  sup|)Hed  with  food  and  raw 
material.  Article  235  of  tlie  treaty,  after  provichng  for  the  payment 
of  an  amount  approximately  e(iuivalent  to  $5,000,000,000,  before 
May  21,  1921,  states  as  follows: 

_  Out  of  tlus  sum  the  expenses  ot  the  armies  of  occupation,  subsequent  to  the  arrnis- 
tice  of  November  11, 1918,  shall  fiiBt  be  met  and  such  supplies  of  fo(Kl  and  raw  material 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  Governments  of  the  princiiml  allied  and  asBodated  powers 

to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  oblicrations  for  reparation,  may  ateo, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  Governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Article  251  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the  payment  for  such 
suppUes  of  food  and  raw  material  for  Germany  as  may  be  judged  to 
he  essential  to  enahle  Iier  to  meet  her  obligations  in  respect  of  repara- 
tion, shall  have  priority  to  the  extent,  and  upon  the  conthtions 
wliich  have  been  or  may  be  determined  by  the  Governments  of  the 
said  powers. " 

In  yiew  of  the  express  purpose  for  which  food  supplies  and  raw 
matmal  may  be  furnished  to  Germany,  that  is,  to  enable  her  to 
meet  her  treaty  ohligations,  the  payment  of  the  contract  price  of 
such  articles  purchased  in  the  United  States,  or  the  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  any  advances  made,  should  be  a  lien  on  tKe 
resources  of  Germany  prior  to  the  payment  of  reparations,  except 
the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation.  Since  France  and  Eng- 
land are  the  main  recipients  of  the  reparation  due  from  Germany,  it 
is  prol)able  that  they  will  he  asked  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
supplies  furnished  to  Germany.  Another  method  by  wliich  pav- 
ment  may  be  secured  is  to  allocate  to  the  United  States  a  specific 
portion  of  raw  materials  produced  in  Germany  and  required  for  our 
manufactures. 

Substanti^y,  the  bill  is  an  extmsion  of  credit  by  the  United 
States  to  Germany.  But  tiiis  credit  is  extended  only  in  connection 
with  particular  commercial  transactions*  It  is  not  a  general  credit 
which  can  be  availed  of  by  Germany  as  it  sees  fit.  The  War  Finance 
Corporation  is  given  control  over  the  amount  and  kind  of  merchan- 
dise to  be  purchased.  This  will  enable  it  to  prevent  the  export  to 
Germany  of  an  excessive  amount  of  food  supplies  thereby  producing 
a  shortage  in  this  country,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  price- 
Germany  is  in  vital  and  immediate  need  of  cotton,  wheat,  condensed 
milk,  cattle  feed,  packing-house  products,  milch  cows,  horses,  cattle, 
and  min(^rals.  She  needs  one  billion  dollars  AS'orth  of  them.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  vital  to  the  United  States  to  maintain  an  export 
market  for  these  articles.  Unless  the  farmer  and  producer  is  assured 
of  an  outlet  for  surplus,  production  in  this  countr}^  is  bound  to 
decrec^e  with  the  result  that  prices  will  be  further  increased.  The 
truth  is  that  the  export  business  of  the  United  States  has  dimini^ed 
70  per  cent  in  the  past  three  months. 
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In  business  and  financial  circles  it  is  strongly  felt  that  unless  some 
measure  is  adopted  whereby  the  Ignited  States  can  trade  with  Ger- 
many, our  export  trade  will  soon  become  stagnant.  In  view  of  the 
fall  in  English  and  French  exchange  both  of  these  countries  would 
naturally  take  as  much  raw  material  as  possible  from  the  colonies 
and  from  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
finance  Germany,  as  contemplated  by  the  economic  council,  the 
United  States  will  be  practically  excluded  from  the  German  trace. 
The  measure  is  submitted  witii  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the 
greatest  depression  in  our  export  trade  with  the  consequent  dis- 
turbance of  industries  and  lack  of  emploA^nent  that  will  fflisue  unless 
the  threatened  condition  is  promptly  met. 

About  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  England  was 
planning  to  give  Germany  commercial  credit  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000,000,000.  The  project  was  to  borrow  this  money  largely  in 
the  United  States  and  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  trade 
between  Germany  and  the  British  colonies. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  our  newspapers  carried  a  cable  accoimt  of 
a  meeting  in  London  of  Lancashire  Member^  of  Parliament  and 
capitalists  interested  in  the  cotton  industry  who  were  planning  for 
tile  expenditure  of  £15,000^000  in  a  cotton  production  campaign  in 
the  English  colonies  with  the  view  of  ultimately  controlling  '4he 
business  of  selling  cotton  and  cotton  materials  to  Germany--  If 
Great  Britain  succeeds  in  her  aim  to  supply  Germany  and  European 
countries  generally  \^dth  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  with  money 
obtained  from  America,  she,  with  her  colonies,  would  shortly  control 
the  sea,  if  not  the  world,  and  deprive  Anaehca  of  most  of  its  ^^»eft 
trade. 

This  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  ci'edit  to  enable  Germany  to 
purchase  American  foodstuff  and  raw  material  here — and  only 
here — ^in^  America,  where  every  dollar  must  be  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  our  War  Finance  Corporation. 

The  bill  primarily  benefits  this  country,  for  manifestly  what 
Germany  buys  here  in  the  way  of  cotton,  phosphates,  minerals, 
shoes,  condensed  milk,  com,  cattle,  feed,  packing-house  products, 
live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  cows,  horses,  raw  materifu,  etc.,  will  affect 
nearly  every  farmer,  exporter,  business  man,  and  citizen  in  the 
United  States  because  of  its  stimulating  influence  on  trade  generally. 
It  would  also  make  available  a  billion  dolhu's  for  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  much  needed  at  a  time  when  Germany  must  have  help  if 
she  would  stem  the  tide  of  discontent  and  stop  the  spread  of  bolshe- 
vism.  This  credit  will  help  her  to  be  self-supporting,  aid  her  to 
make  financial  atonement,  and  more  than  that  will  help  her  to  estab- 
lish herself  as  a  republic. 

Mr.  Gabnbb.  Mr.  Smith,  may  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Smith*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabkeb.  If  I  understood  your  ai^ument  with  reference  to 
the  export  of  these  goods,  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  export 
these  goods  and  sell  them  abroad,  it  was  that  if  we  did  not  do  so  it 
would  be  calculated  to  increase  the  price  of  products  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  not  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  gathered  from  your  statement  that  if  we  did  not 
make  some  arrangement  by  which  we  could  sell  our  goods  abroad, 
it  would  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  them  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  would  diminkh  productiou. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  In  what  way^  manufacturer  be  induced  

Mr.  Smith.  WeU  would  the  manutac  u  arguments  here, 

m.  Gabneb.  WeU  vre  ha^  e  heai  d  a  n^^^^^^  reasoning 
in  which  it  has  been  stated,  ^W^^^^g  /^i^i,  the  money  to 
very  strongly,  that  as  kuig  as  "V^^J  ^Jm  citizens,  the  pric^ 
purchase  ou?  goods,      ^'^•"^P^'    ""^^^^  ^"^are  producing  so  much 

li  the  goods  is  less  w^.  ^^^^  ^^--^.'^^Zl 

in  this  country.    The  mou  m  e  competition  for  the  goods 

price  of  our  goods  in  this  country  p,oduotion  eventually 

hufl  wSuK  Gormai  who  wish.  t.  speak 

-^'S^^.  I  -ely  want^d^^^^^  that  ^^^^^J 

attention,  becai^e  a  ;;",°;^;;i,°;rs  lxav^  pointed  out,  that  one  of  the 
and  a  number  of  economic  ^^  risers  naj  t-  p  present  time  was 

Ziy  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  ^  ^    P  goods 

that  we  continued  to  fm-nish  Euroi^^^^^^^        therefore  prices  would 
in  competition  ^^'^Jh  our  own  p^op^e  ^^^^  the  foreigners  the  - 
^Vi^^  c^oSU^JTwith  our  ow.  people. 

is  very  ^-f -^J^tb^  or  ^vSl  v^obiect  to  answermg  ques- 

«f^ilrl  he  very  fflad  li      ^^'i^^  ^     t^;11  ^IWpct  the  few  observa- 

W  h  the  pe^^^^^  called  the 

tions  I  hav?  to  make  P'^rUcuk^^y  .'^^^^  He  calls 

adverse  recommeudatiou  of  the  the  Treasury 

Stt^^tion  to  a  letter  of  Secretary  Glass  just  beior^^^  aduunistra- 
De^ai  tment  m. which  he  annoimc^^^  European 

tiou  an  unwillingness  to  "^al^^/^^TT^^' /.  n  soon  afterwards  issued 
Suntnes,  .^es  or  othei..    Mr-  Houst^.n    o  ^  ^^^^^ 
another  statement  publidv       §  the  s^  contemplated  either  by  Mr. 
loan  proposed  by  this  bdl,  'I,  by  Mr.  Houston  in  his 

Glass  in  his  statement  to  the  umuti) ,        y  ^^^^x 

statement  to  the  ^^^'^'^^y.^^Xi^  Sr  a  loan'  The  business  men 
proposition.    Germany  is    ot  a^^i'^-^^     the  cattle  men,  are  asking 

P^iMffSlS^''  ^^^^ 

New  York  men  engaged  in  the  expon,  , 
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ment  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  trade,  and  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  the  Gentlemen  of  this  committee,  so  famUiar  as  they  are  with  Uiese 
economfc  problems,  far  more  familiar  than  I  am,  Aat  when  ihe  export 
trade  of  this  country  is  parahzed  then  the  mdustry  of  the  entire 

country  feels  the  effect  of  it.  .  , 

It  is  true  at  this  time  that  Germany  needs  various  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  in  order  to  take  her  place  agam  in  the  society  of  nations, 
and  to  work  out  her  destiny  as  a  member  of  the  socie^t^^  ,^^."nnn'of 

$300  000  000  of  cotton  at  the  present  time;  she  needs  $200,000,OUU  ot 
S-aiii:  si^e  needs  $100,000,000  of  live  stock,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep; 
$300,600,000  is  needed  for  packing-house  products  of  all  kinds  in- 
dudmg  lard,  ham,  hogs,  beef  products,  fats,  oils,  and  the  like;  $100,- 
OOOOC^  is  needed  for  minerals  of  all  kinds,  copper  and  other  ores. 

'ais  bill  I  should  sav  in  passing,  provides  that  not  more  than  a 
credit  of  $300,000,000  shall  be  extended  in  any  one  year. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  biU,  distinguishing  it  from 
any  other  proposition  that  has  come  to  Congress  smce  the  armffltoM. 
is  that  every  doUar  of  this  credit  is  to  be  expended  m  the  Umted 

^*M?'Garnek.  Senator,  may  I  say  in  that  connection  that  of  the 
$10  000,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  loaned  to  the  Allies  and  to  which 
Secreta^  Glass  and  Secretary  Houston  referred  90  per  cent  of  it  was 
controlled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the^  expenditures  made 
in  this  country  before  the  commitments  were  made.  In  other  words, 
the  practical  ipphcation  of  the  principle  of  your  bill  was  apphed  to 
the  loans  to  the  AUies,  as  you  propose  to  apply  it  to  Germany  Not 
quite  100  per  cent,  but  a  very  large  per  cent  of  it  was  arranged  to  be 
Spent  in  this  country  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  make 
any  commitment  or  agree  to  loan  the  money. 

Mr.  O'GoBMAN.  Was  that  a  dehmte  requirement  or  understand- 

"ikfr  GARNER.  Tliat  was  a  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury. 
The  legislation  (Ud  not  require  it,  except  that  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  administering  the  legislation,  did  look  mto  the  question  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  before  they  agreed  to  loan  it. 
Mr.  O'GoBMAN.  Of  course,  lihat  was  dunng  the  war  penod  ? 

Ifc!  O^R^In.  7'might  say,  in  passing,  that  a  similar  bill  to  the 
one  introduced  by  Congressman  Smith  has  been  introduced  m  the 
Senate  although  the  amount  there  is  very  much  reduced,  and  pro- 
vides for  anTppropriation  of  only  $250,000,000,  which  would  be 
whoUy  inadequato  to  cover  the  needs  that  I  have  set  out  to  the  com- 
mittee: $2.50,000,000  would  be  inadequate  to  supply  the  cotton 
needs  of  Germany  at  the  present  time. 

In  passing,  I  might  observe,  as  you,  of  course,  also  weU  know,  that 
in  the  textile  hidustries,  and  for  the  raw  materials  necessMy  m  tht«e 
industries.  Germany  was  our  third  best  customer  before  the  war  the 
third  best  customer  in  all  the  world.  Now,  that  trade  is  languishmg, 
it  is  dead.  You  can  not  trade  with  a  nation  when  its  money  lias  gone 
doxv-n  from  24  cents  on  a  mark  to  2  coits,  as  it  is  to-day,  I  think. 
Even  m  France,  instead  of  the  old  ratio  of  about  5  francs  to  a  doUar, 
vou  now  have  16  or  17  francs.  ,       ,        .  , 

Regarding  the  suggestion  made  that  the  furnishing  of  goods.  01 
malSg  itTasy  for  any  foreign  nation  to  buy  our  goods,  means  an 
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increase  in  cost  to  the  American  consumer,  let  me  say  that  it  is  the 
jiirltrnient,  T  think,  of  men  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
industrial  conditions  in  this  country,  that  you  can  not  expect  the 
greatt^st  productivity  in  any  industry,  farming,  cattle^  cotton,  or  any 
other  enterprise,  unless  there  is  a  market,  unless  there  is  a  demand. 

In  the  statement  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  under 
date,  I  think,  of  May  5,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  iiimiense  shortage 
in  the  acreage  that  ordmarily  would  be  planted  in  the  wheat  indxistry 
of  this  country,  a  shortage,  they  estimate,  of  5,000,000  acres.  The 
estunated  quantity  that  will  be  produced  will  be  only  79  per  cent  of 
normal,  which  indicates  a  decline  of  21  per  cent.  Now,  if  there  is  no 
mArket^  that  decline  will  continue  to  go  lower.  I  admit,  as  an  eco- 
nomic proposition,  that  if  it  were  possil»le  for  this  Government  to 
impose  an  embargo,  which  it  could  not  do  except  perhaps!  n  war 
times,  agaiiist  tlie  export  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  the  price  of 
many  things  would  immediately  fall,  and  some  people  would  say, 
''Well.  now.  the  higli  cost  of  living  problem  has  been  solved/'  but  that 
condition  would  only  be  temporary. 

Mr.  Garner.  But,  Senator,  may  I  call  attention  to  what  the 
figures  are  with  reference  to  our  exports,  as  given  by  some  who  take 
the  reverse  position  to  yourself;  for  instance^  in  the  year  1920,  as 
compared  with  1918, 1919,  or  1914,  even?  Of  course  they  are  much 
greater  now,  but  even  since  the  armistice,  in  1920,  they  arelarger  than 
they  were  in  1919 ;  they  are  larger  than  they  were  in  1918. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  May  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  lai^er  in  quantity  or 
estimated  cost  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  all  we  have  here.  That 
is  the  only  way  the  Treasury  Departmeiit  gives  it. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAX.  I  have  ]>een  told,  and  1  submit  it  deferentially  to 
you.  that  the  explanation  oi  that  erroneous  statement  consists  in  this, 
that  wlien  goods  have  ])een  exported  on  a  jnark  l>asis  the  computation 
is  made  upon  the  basis  that  a  mark  is  worth  24  cents,  when,,  as  a 
inatter  of  fact,  it  is  only  worth  2  cents. 

Mr.  Garner.  These  are  the  exports,  though,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  O'GoBBiAN.  Now,  as  to  how  important  that  may  be,  if  the 
conmuttee  please,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  letter 
.that  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  March  3 — I  have 
not  the  letter,  but  I  have  a  copy  here,  and  I  have  his  answer — atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  on  March  8  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  export  Inisiness  of  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1920,  in  the 
two  montlis'  ])eriod.  of  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hawlkv.  Senator  O'Gorman,  the  fi^'ure  given  here  for  the 
exports  for  the  montli  of  March,  1920,  is  about  $800,000,000, 

\lr.  O'GoRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  largest  in  our  history,  except  for  June,  1919, 
when  they  were  S^900,000,000. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN .  Let  me  quote  from  the  letter  of  Secretary  Houston, 
under  date  of  March  9,  which  was  addressed  to  Mr,  Corbett,  president 
of  the  Seaboard  Co.,  a  gentleman  who  is  here  and  who  may  wiuit  to 
be  heard  before  you  conclude.   The  Secretwy  states: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  March  3,  1920,  in  which  you  state  that  the  export 

business  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  off  about  70  per  cent  since  January,  1020; 
that  the  only  way  to  stabilize  the  coett  of  living  and  increaj^e  production  is  to  assure 
the  fanners  of  the  United  States  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  exports,  and  that  such 
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gcpwse  of  expOTte  can  only  be  accomplished  by  mafcrng  a  treaty  of  oeace  dirert  wi^h 
Gwnany  and  eBtebiiRhiog  a  credit  of  at  leaat  $l.(H)o!^,000    ^  ^ 

Now,  the  SecretM^^  dispute  that.    He  acquit>.ces  in  that 

ana  then  he  goes  on  with  this  answer:  ^^^^xvi, 

T^^^^'i  f      ^""P^      ^  i^uropean  purchases  here  because 

tr""  ^^^'^^l^  continue  to  run  into  debt  in  thSa  coiitrv  at  Vhe  rate  sh^did 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  and  can  not  since  the  cessation  of  ho8tiliti«  Tn  tfcS 
nXn^iA^"^  P'^'  out^that  even  if  a  credit  wenSable^t^^^^  U  d^ 
^^oUow  that  Europe  would  make  large  purcha^  of  products  in  the  Ac^iS 

d«LK  JSl*T*T  \h^sed  upon  the  misconceptiou  evi- 

denced in  that  last  sentence.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  March  9 
he  was  advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  contemplated  the 
expenditure  of  every  doUar  in  the  UnitS  States,  and  vet'  he  states: 

If  point  out  that  even  if  a' credit  were  available  to  Eurone 

itdo™^ 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  suggestion  conveyed,  Mx,  Chairman,  bv 
vou  IS  a  correct  one,  that  our  exports  are  laiger  than  they  ever  we/e 

vou  Sat  f ^h'^'  ^^"^^  V^''''  not%uire  muS  argument  loXX'S 
vou  that  if  they  are  i^ood  now  they  could  be  increased  immeasurably 
if  there  were  a  fan-  field  for  the  American  business  man  to  deal  witt 
Ixermany  It  is  stated  as  a  mattor  of  newspaper  comment  within 
last  few  days— T  assume  yon  have  read  it— that  the  Eno-Iish 
merchants  have  undertaken  to  take  immediate  advantacre  of"  the 
trade  relations  with  GBrmanv  and  have  adopted  a  plan  of  furnishing 
Ixeraiany  with  raw  matenafc,  and  instead  of  taking  back  navment 

wbi;^]7'7tl!^^^ -^^J^^^^^  they  take  back  the  completed  product 
which.  •  think,  in  time  may  find  a  sale  perhaps  in  thte  countrv 

Mr.  Garxer.  Senator,  that  sounds  to  me  like  probably  a  sound 
economic  method,  but  how  are  we  to  continue  indSsnitely  to  export 
two  or  three  billion  dollars'  worth  more  than  we  unport,  and  tax  the 
people  of  this  country  to  loan  them  the  money  U>  buy  the^! 
and  ever  expect  to  balance  the  books?    There  are  onlv  two  Ws 
as  I  understand  it,  for  people  to  pay  for  things  thev  get.    One  is  t<i 
pay  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  other  is  to  ship  us  ffoods 
According  to  the  very  latest  report,  the  exports  for  the  month  of 
April  exceed  the  umorte  by  $300,000,000  for  that  month.  - 
Mr.  O  GoBMAN.  Prom  which  country? 
Mr.  Garxek.  From  all  countries, 
in       p'G?»MAN.  Of  course,  you  know  that  most  of  those  countries 

AT  ^^^^     ^^^^  anything 

fi.;  f;^-^^NER.  I  understand,  but  how  long  are  we  gomg  to  continue 
the  policy  of  exportmg  two  or  three  billion  dollars'  worth  more  each 

l.J^![;f?^?i^^'/^^''  tli^.fii'st  place,  it  is  not  contemplated  bv  this 
legislation  that  we  are  gomg  to  give  a  credit  of  a  billion  dollar^  As 
a  iMtterof  fact,  you  are  not  loaning  even  a  billion  doHars  under  this 
Ji?;  7  M  estmiated  that  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  1)ms  taken 
property  of  (iennan  nationals,  aggregating:  in  value  .S9()().()()0,000 
and  1  am  advised  that  the  claims  of  Anioricuu  nationals  agamst  that 
182607—20  2 
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fund  will  probably  not  exceed  $150,000,000,  possibly  $200,000,000. 
On  that  basis  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus  there  of  $600,000,000  or 
$700,000,000,  which  will  be  held  as  security  for  this  obligation. 

We  do  Bot  ask  that  it  be  used  for  this  credit,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
held  as  security.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  to  have  what 
will  practicalljr  be  a  first  mortgage  on  the  resources  of  Germany. 
As  the  committee  well  understands,  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  to 
vrhich  we  are  not  a  party,  Germany's  resources  are  now  practically 
mortgaged  to  the  Allies  for  the  purpose  of  these  indemnities  which  a 
day  or  two  ngo  wore  said  to  be  fixed  at  something  like  $22,000,000,000 
or  $30,000,000,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  take  about  30 
years  to  pay  it  off.  You  hare  read  of  this  conference  in  the  last  2  or 
3  days,  where  they  have  practically  u<.'rced,  so  far  as  newspaper 
accounts  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  on  the  basis  of  $22,000,000,000, 
or  $30,000,000,000,  and  I  rather  think  that  is  so.  I  think  mvself, 
peaking  impartially  as  a  citizen,  that  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Govmmient  at  this  time  is  veiy  friendly  and  sympathetic  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Garnsb.  And  necessarUy  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  O'GoKMAN.  And  ought  to  be. 

Mr,  Garner.  I  think  so.  I  think  every  encouragement  ought  to 
be  given  to  that  Government  to  establish  a  firm  gDYemment. 

Mr.  O  Gorman.  They  are  peoples  of  kindred  races.  I  suppose  in 
the  English  strain  to-day  there  is  more  of  the  Teutonic  than  of  any 
other  race.  For  200  years  every  king  or  queen  on  the  British  throne 
has  eitlior  been  of  German  birth  or  German  ancestry.  England  was 
never  known  to  history,  as  you  so  well  know,  until  about  tne  sixth 
century,  when  they  adopted  the  name  which  means  that  it  is  the 
land  of  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons,  the  ].'cople  who  came  over  from 
Schleswig-Holstem.  There  are  thousands  of  reasons  whv  England 
should  be  sympathetic  with  Germany  at  this  time.  Llovd-George 
is  veary  earnest  in  his  desire,  so  far  as  he  can  consistently  with  his 
duty  toward  his  own  Gorernment;  to  start  Germany  on  the  way  to 
her  economic  development,  and  my  information  is  that  the  Allies 
will  not  insist  upon  more  than  $30,000,000,000  at  ttie  outside,  from 
the  Germans. 

Mr.  Garner.  Senator,  may  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  propose  to 

make  this  a  first  mortgage  ? 
Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garxer.  As  it  were,  on  the  assets  

Mr.  O'Gorman.  On  the  resources  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Garn  ER.  On  the  resources  of  Germany.  I  presume  you  have 
noticed  recently  some  eminent  financiers  of  this  country  and  among 
our  allies  have  suggested  that  we  put  all  of  our  bonds  into  hodgepodge 
and  underwrite  each  other? 

Mr.  O'GoRBCAN.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  this  country 
yields  to  any  such  dem^d. 

Mr.  Garneb.  That  was  said  to  have  been  the  cry  in  Great  Britain 
when  we  were  makmg  the  treaty.  We  had  some  iokling  of  that.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  some  writers  said  that 
was  the  proposition  among  the  Allies  when  they  were  making  the 
treaty,  and  now  the  proposition  is  made,  and  it  is  very  seriously  made 
in  this  country,  that  we  take  from  Germany,  through  England,  her 
bonds,  and  that  England  shall  underwrite  them,  and  we  can  cancel 
England  s  obligation  to  us.    That  is  being  suggested;  and  you  will 
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find  a  great  d<^al  of  propaganda  going  through  the  country  that  we 
take  thes(^  bonds  that  En^and  will  get  from  Germanv  and  transfer 
them  to  the  I  nited  States  in  settlement  of  that  debt  bv  England 
underwriting  them  and  going  on  Germanv  s  note,  as  it 'were,  and 
therefore  checking  them  off,  as  it  were,  of  the  bonds  that  she  now 
owes  this  country. 

Mr.  O'Gormax.  I  have  sufficient  confidt^nee  in  the  American  Con- 
gre^  that  it  will  never  favorably  consider  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Gak>7EK.  How,  Senator,  would  we  get  a  first  mortgage  ou  the 
resources  of  Germany? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Hiat  is  verv  simple.  B^ore  answering  that,  how- 
ever, if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  convey  another  thought 
in  connection  with  your  very  important  one.  That  last  proposition 
about  saddling  m  an  indirect  way  all  6f  this  $22,000,000,000  or 
$/5(),0()(). 000, ()()()  of  G<>rman  indemnity  upon  us  has  no  more  merit 
than  tlu^  OIK*  jnit  forward  a  few  months  ago,  when  a  responsible  officer 
of  the  l3ritisli  G(»vernmtMit  or  a  responsible  member  of  the  British 
Government  said  that  th(^  British  Government  was  willing  to  cancel 
the  loans  it  had  made  to  the  bankrupt  iiutions  of  centraF  Europe  if 
.  1  «  ^  ^^^^  th  e  same  lin(^  and  cancel  England's  ol)liga- 
tions  to  us,  the  fact  being,  so  far  as  inv  inlornuitioii  goes,  that  En^dand 
has  a  claun  of  about  $5,000,000,000  agahist  nations  nuapairie  of 
respondmg,  and  the  proposal  was  that  we  would  abandon  our 
$10,000,000,000  loan  agamst  a  solvent  debtor  because  that  solvent 
debtor  had  a  bad  debt  of  $5,000,000,000  which  she  could  not  collect. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  remark  that  the  Yankees  are  good  traders,  and 
and  I  hope  their  reputation  will  be  maintained  by  the  American  Ckm- 
gress  in  not  entering  into  any  such  deal  as  that. 

Mr.  O'Gormax.  I  want  to^  sav  to  the  gentleman  that  the  older  I 
grow  the  greater  is  my  respect  for  the  extraordinarv  efficiency  of  the 
British  Government  in  diplomacy  and  in  trade.  We  will  alfbe  long 
dead,  perhaps  several  generations  of  our  post^ritv  will  be  dead,  before 
we  will  be  able  to  matcli  Great  Britain  in  diplomacv  and  in  trade. 

Now,  to  your  question.  The  treatv,  which,  of  course,  is  not  binding 
^^A^'  is  binding  on  Germany,  England,  Italv,  and  France,  pro- 
vides that  the  uidemnity  claimed  against  Germany  shall  become  a 
hrst  hen  on  all  her  resources.  That  gives  the  allied  Governments  a 
&st  mortgage  on  all  of  Germany's  resources.  Those  who  framed 
that  treaty,  applying  the  old  principle  that  you  can  not  take  blood 
out  of  a  stone,  recognized  that  Germany  would  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  indemnity  to  anybody  unless  she  received  si^cient  economic  aid 
to  put  her  on  her  feet.  That  was  realized  by  men  who  made  the 
treaty,  and  they  inserted  a  provision  in  that  treaty- that  any  loans  or 
credits  extended  to  Germany  for  food  stuffs,  or  raw  materials,  under 
the  approval  of  the  allied  council,  wouhl  take  precedence  over  the 
indemnity  claim  or  mortgage,  if  yon  want  to  term  it  so.  It  is  just 
like  a  man  making  a  st^cond  mortgage,  but  refusing  to  make  it  until 
the  holder  of  the  first  mortgagi^  signs  an  agreement  that  the  second 
mortgage  will  take  precedence  over  the  first. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  How  long  does  the  allied  council  last.  Senator? 

Mr.  O'GoBMAN.  I  think,  so  far  as  its  t^rms  eo,  it  will  probably  last 
forever.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Gabnbr.  WeU,  I  was  just  wondering  if  the  treaty  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  the  allied  council  ? 
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Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  That  is  my  undor.;tanding  of  it.  I  do  not  speak 
Avith  authority  on  that,  but  that  is  my  impression.  I  think,  so  far  as 
the  language  goes,  there  is  uo  time  limit  for  their  operation  or  for  their 

functioning.  • 
Mr.  Watson.  In  accordance  with  your  statement,  then,  all  the 

allies  must  consent  in  order  to  make  this  loan,  if  we  give  it  to  Germany, 

a  first  lien? 

Mr.  O^GoRMAN.  Yes;  the  act  provides  that, 

Mr.  Watson,  What  other  debt  does  Germany  owe  that  would  com© 
ahead  of  this  billion  dollar  lien? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  The  only  other  would  be  Germany's  responsibiUty 
for  the  expense  of  the  army  of  occupation  ^ce  the  aimistioe. 

Mr.  Watson.  No  other  debt^ 

Mr.  O'GoBMAN.  No;  because  that  is  provided  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  So  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  we  have  no  claims 
on  Germany,  as  agreed  to  in  a  treaty  with  (jermany,  since  we  have  no 
treaty  of  peace  with  them.  The  other  allies  do,  and  they  have  had 
their' claims  recognized  hv  the  signature  of  Germany  to  the  treaty. 
The  l)ill  provides  that  any  claim  wo  may  have  for  the  amount  for 
goods  furnished  out  of  the  amounts  proposed  by  the  bill,  shall  he 
subject,  so  far  as  the  priority  of  the  claim  on  Germany  is  concerned, 
to  the  will  of  the  reparations  commission. 

Mi\  O'GoRMAxN.  No;  we  begin  with  that.  Before  we  ^ve  credit 
for  a  single  dollar,  the  act  provides  that  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
of  course,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  obtam  this 
authorization  from  the  aOied  council.  If  that  was  not  obtained  no 
doUar  of  credit  would  be  extended  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  question  I  was  following  up  to  was  this:  What 
information  have  you  to  the  effect  that  tlie  reparations  commission 
will  look  with  favor  upon  any  such  proposition  as  this  '^ 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Well,  the  ^impression  very  generally  prevails  that 
they  woidd  welcome  it  as  one  

Mr.  Hawley.  An  impression  is  an  indefinite  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  O'GoKMAN.  But  I  am  only  leading  up  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Yoii  dou])tless  read  in  the  newspapers  about  two  months  ago,  just 
about  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced,  that  it  was  proposed  that 
the  aUied  Governments  would  make  a  loMi  to  Germany  of  $2,000s000- 
000,  and  that  the  allied  Governments  would  take  the  bonds  of  Got- 
many.  This  bill  contemplates  $1,000,000,000.  It  is  generaUy 
recognized  that  in  England's  present  condition  she  could  not  float 
among  her  own  people  $2,000,000,000  of  bonds,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  plan  that  the  allied  Governments  then  had  of  giving  this 
$2,000,000,000  of -relief  to  Germany  on  Germany's  bonds  was  to 
float  those  bonds  in  the  United  States,  thi'ough  the  American  Banks, 
through  the  House  of  Morgan  and  thousands  of  banks  throughout 
this  countiy,  so  tliat  indirectly,  with  that  plan,  perhaps  90  per  cent 
of  the  i=^2,()()0,0U0,000  would  be  furnished  by  America,  through  its 
various  banks. 

Now ,  at  first  blush,  vou  might  say  that  that,  in  itself,  probably 
would  not  amount  to  much,  but  th^  important  thing  is  to  follow. 
If  the  alUed  Governments  made  that  loan  of  $2,000,000,000,  only  a 
negligible  part  of  it  would  be  spent  in  America.  It  ^yould  be  spent 
in  England,  in  the  British  colomes,  and  in  South  America. 
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This  brings  me  right  back  to  the  eardinal  point,  the  primary  point 
of  this  bill,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  American  trade.  Your  farmers,  instead  of  going  back  and  de- 
ceasing their  production,  will  increase  it,  if  they  have  a  good  market. 
It  will  be  so  with  the  farmers  raising  cattle,  and  with  the  farmers 
raising  cotton.  Of  course,  it  is  an  elementarv  economic  proposition 
that  the  absence  of  an  attractive  market  to  sell  the  surplus  will 
invariably  lead  to  a  decrease  in  production.  That  is  the  A  B  C,  of 
course,  of  economics.  No  man  is  going  to  produce  ])ey()nd  what  he 
needs  for  his  own  subsistence,  unless  he  has  a  good  market,  and  to- 
day, with  all  deference,  I  am  not  much  concerned  with  what  those 
figures  are  before  you,  which  show  certain  exports  during  a  given 
period.  If  they  do  show  those  exports,  with  a  proper  market  and 
with  ample  encouragement  and  help  to  the  American  exporter,  those 
expoilts  would  be  multiplied  and  trebled,  all  to  the  lastii^  advantage 
of  the  producer. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  unless  this  committee  is  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  you  will  not  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  bill.  That  is  the  crux  of  this  bill.  I  take  it,  much  as  we  may 
SATupathize  with  Germany  and  her  needs,  there  is  a  sentiment  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  it  may  be  a  perfectly  proper 
and  reasonable  one,  that  so  far  as  humanitarian  impulses  or  consid- 
erations go,  w'c  have  gone  as  far  as  we  should  go,  we  have  incurred 
an  indebtedness  almost  equal  to  the  entire  indemnity  that  is  now 
sought  from  Germany.  We  were  in  the  war  for  a  brief  period,  and 
we  find  that  we  have  a  debt  growing  out  of  the  war  of  approximately 
$25,000,000,000,  not  including,  I  think,  the  $9,000,000,000  or 
$10,000,000,000  that  the  foreign  nations  owe  us,  and  which  they 
hiLve  not  paid  us  interest  on. 

Mj.  Garner.  Including  that. 

Mr.  O  GoBMAN.  Does  it  include  the  $9,000,000,000  or  $10,000,- 

000,000  ? 

Mr.  Gakner.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'GoKMAN.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  correction. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Vauclain  made  the  statement  that  there  was 
plenty  of  food  in  Europe,  and  that  food  was  being  wasted. 

Mi\  O'GoRMAN.  Did  he  say  which  part  of  Europe? 

Watson.  No;  I  do  not  recall.  I  am  only  giving  his  general 
statement,  that  we  shoiild  not  be  called  upon  to  send  food  to  Europe 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  contradict  that  statement  9 

Mr.  O'GoBMAN.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunities  that  Vauclain 
has  had  to  observe  conditions.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  g^tle- 
man.  I  know  of  him  and  know  his  reputation.  Anything  he  would 
say  would  receive  very  favorable  consideration  by  me. 

Mr.  Watson.  Suppose  we  should  not  loan  Germany  $1,000,000,000, 
do  you  think  Germany  is  going  into  a  state  of  stagnation? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  No;  I  think  that  sooner  or  later,  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense,  Eno-land,  France,  and  Italy  will  help  Germany.  Ger- 
many is  not  dependent  upon  us,  but  she  is  de])endeiit  on  somebody. 
Those  who  are  going  to  get  the  $22,000,000,000  or  $30,000,000,000  of 
indemnity  will  see  that  she  is  started,  but  I  venture  to  predict  that 
when  she  gets  help  from  the  Allies  it  is  not  going  to  carry  with  it 
any  relief  to  our  business  interests  in  this  country. 
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Mr  G\RNEK.  Senator,  1  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee—I know  I  am— is  just  as  anxious  as  you  or  your  clients  may. 
be  to  capture  tlie  markets  of  tlie  world,  as  we  tenn  it,  but  to  save  me 
I  can  not  li^ure  out  how  we  are  to  export  from  $2,000,000,000  to 
S4  000  000  000  a  \  ear  more  than  we  import,  and  balance  tbe  books. 

Mr.  O  Gorman.  By  increased  production  you  can  accomplisn  aU 

^^'mt^'gabS.  How  are  they  going  to  pay?  We  export  from 
$2,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  we  impv»rt. 
There  is  oiily  about  $8,000,000,000  of  go  d  m  the  world.  How  are 
the  people  gomg  to  pav  this  money?  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
Davino-  It  one  is  in  golcl  and  the  other  is  in  goods. 
^  i[r:0'GoRMAN.  i  thought  there  was  about  $12,000,000,000  of 

^^Ih-^^G^luN^^^^^^^^  I  mav  be  in  error,  but  even  if  it  is  $12,000,000,000, 
if  we' continue' each  year  to  export  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $4,000,- 
000  f)i>0  more  than  we  import,  there  must  be  a  settlement  sometmie. 
You  can  not  keep  that  thing  up  forever. 

Mr  O  Gorman.  I  onlv  have  to  remmd  you  of  something  you  very 
well  know,  that  in  the  oigaoization  of  nature  nothing  can  stand 
stationary;  neither  man  nor  government  can  stand  stationary,  it 
is  either  going  forward  or  it  is  declinmg  We  are  a  young  rich 
countrv  with  resources  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  At 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  this  war  we  rc^prc^ented  only  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  had  ono-tlurd 
of  all  the  national  wealth  of  the  world,  and  i  believe  to-day  the 
fimires  are  even  more  favorable  to  us  than  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  i  hope  that  in  our  lifetime  Congress  will  never  take  the 
position  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  mdustnal  ambition, 
because  once  vou  do  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  recession  and  then 
we  will  begin  to  decline,  as  every  other  great  nation  that  has  ever 

^^Mt^Gakneb.  i  agree  with  you  in  that  statement,  but  the  thing  T 
am  trvins  to  get  you  to  solve  is  the  problem:  Are  we  to  continue  to 
loan  tiepeople  that  buy  our  products  the  money  to  buy  from  us,  or 

axe  we  to  take  their  goods  (  .  .     ,     .  ,  i 

Mr  OX^oKMW.  J  do  not  contend  that  this  should  be  a  continuous 
noUcv  !  think  at  the  present  time  a  great  emergency  conlronts  the 
business  inteiTsts  of  this  country,  and  ■  say  it  is  a  great  emergency 
when  the  wheat  industry  has  gone  back  -  I  per  cent  below  normal  for 
want  of  a  market,  and  the  same  thing  with  cattle,  and  the  same 
thin-  with  cotton.  You  are  either  going, to  have  a  Prosperous  COT- 
dition  or  vou  are  going  to  have  a  condition  of  paralysis.  Congress 
must  make  choice,  A  very  conservative  Congress  may  adhere  as 
closely  as  some  of  us  Democrats  used  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  leaving  everything  for  mdividual  mitiaUve,  but 
we  have  pa^ed  that  stage.     .  .  .         .  , 

Mr.  Garner.  1  hope  you  still  adheiv  to  those  principles. 
Mr  0'G()ini4N.  '  adhere  to  ahnost  everything  Thomas  Jefferson 
ever  stated,  but    think  if  Thomas  were  alive  to-day  he  would  agree 
that  times  have  chaui^ed  somewhat. 

Mr  C  vuxKU.  Probably  so.  ,    , 

Mr  OXloKMvN   With  a  gieat  Nation  of  110,000,000  people,  with 
our  "tremendous  resources,  we  need  governmental  cooperation, 
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especially  with  our  export  trade.  No  nation  can  have  a  great 
export  trade  without  the  cooperation  of  the  government.  Germany's 
great  trade  before  the  war  was  because  the  Government  was  a  part 
of  it.    The  time  has  gone  by  when  everything  can  be  left  to  the 

individual.   . 

Now,  I  only  want  to  leave  this  last  thought  with  the  connmttee. 
I  know  the  committee  will  consider  what  has  been  said  by  Congress- 
man Smith  and  what  may  be  said  by  the  men  who  may  be  interested 
in  this  biU  one  way  or  the  other.  I  believe  that  this  bill  promises 
great  help  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  industrial  mterests  generally  of 
the  United  States.  The  export  trade  to-day,  I  know,  in  New  York  . 
is  paralyzed;  and  it  has  been  said  that  New  York  heretofore  was  the 
export  port  of  50  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Now,  must  they  recover  from  that  condition  by  their  own  hidividual 
effort,  or  must  they  sit  idly  by  until  normal  conditions  prevail,  which 
may  take  many  vears,  or  AviirCongress  do  now  as  it  always  has  in  the 
past,  look  intelligentlv  upon  a  great  prolilem,  and  use  its  judgment  and 
patriotism,  and  (k)  what  is  best  not  only  for  the  busmess  mterests,  but 
for  all  the  people,  and  in  that  way  recei\'e  not  only  the  gratitude  but 
the  benediction  of  an  appreciative  and  a  grateful  people. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Senator,  before  you  take  your  seat,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
two  or  three  questions.  This  bill  provide  that  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000,000,000  we  ^all  finance  purchases  for  the  benefit  of  Germany 
and  her  citizens  in  tlus  country. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Correct.  .   ^    ,  a 

Mr.  Hawlet.  a  considerable  portion  of  that  will  be  m  food  stum 
that  will  be  consumed  by  her  people.  ? 

Mr.  O'Gormax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then^  will  be  other  ])urchases,  like  cotton  atid  other 
similar  articles,  that  will  be  manufactured  by  them  and  exported,  to 
be  sold  abroadj  ^ 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Yes. 
.    Mr,  Hawley.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  it  will  be  before  they 
could  liquidate  this  debt  to  us  and  pay  back  the  $1,000,000,000,  if  wo 
should  adopt  the  l^slation? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Well,  there  would  be  an  element  of  speculation 
there  as  to  the  time.  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  experience  of  you 
gentlemen.  It  would  take  some  time.  There  are  those  who  are  pre- 
dicting that  in  10  years  Germany  will  be  vibrant  with  industrial  enter- 
prise and  prosperity.  I  read  the  other  day  where  one  of  her  leading 
men  asked  them  all  to  work  one  additional  hour,  and  he  estimated 
what  would  be  accomjdished  in  one  year  if  each  man  would  ])ut  hi  an 
additional  hour,  but,  as  another  man  said,  you  can  not  talk  to  a  man 
about  putthig  in  an  additional  hour  on  an  empty  stomach,^and  there 
are  emptv  stomachs  there,  notwithstanding  what  our  friend  from 
Philadelphia  said  on  his  return.   I  am  sure  that  th^  fa  a  great  deal 

of  poverty.  . 

Let  me  call  vour  attention,  in  that  connection,  to  a  brief  sentence 
from  a  speech  t)y  liovd-George  as  recently  as  April  29,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  said,  I  have  information  from  British  officers 
that  there  is  famine  in  the  land''— he  was  speakins:  of  (n^nnanv— 
"  that  there  is  famine  in  the  land :  that  in  some  Hist  l  icts  the  ])eople  are 
not  getting  more  than  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  food  that 
enables  life  to  be  maintained.   They  are  living  not  only  upon  vege- 
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tables  but  upon  sloshy  vegetables.  That  is  the  trouble  ha  Germany/' 
Now,  he  added  to  that,  "Germany  is  a  sick  nation  that  needs  to  be 
nourished  back  to  health."  And  I  think,  as  a  humanitarian  pro- 
petition,  there  is  enough  in  this  bill  to  warrant  its  favorable  consider- 
ation bv  Congress,  but  I  prrfer  to  base  the  merit  of  the  bill  upon  l^e 
benefit  it  is  going  to  confer  upon  American  industry. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Now,  Senator,  the  bill  proposes  to  appropriate 
$1,000,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  S300,000,000  shall  be  used 
in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  T\liere  do  you  propose  to  get  that  money  ^  We 
have  now  a  floating  indebtedness  represented  by  Treasury  certificates 
of  over  $3,000,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently 
stated  that  within  3  years  we  will  have  to  meet  about  $8,000,000,000 
of  short-term  indebtedness.  Now,  in  order  to  meet  this  obligation, 
should  Ihe  Ice^islation  be  approved,  we  would  hare  to  obtain  from 
some  source  $300,000,000  in  a  7©^^,  because  they  will  probably  ask 
the  majomiun  authorization.   Where  wOl  we  get  the  money? 

Mr.  CyGoBMAN.  Thwe  are  only  two  ways,  either  by  taxation  or 
bonds. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  recommend  a  bond  sale  in  this  market! 

Mr.  O^GoRMAN.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  sort  of  taxation  wnild  you  suggest? 

Mr.  O'Gorman.  I  would  take  up  some  articles  that  are  not  taxed 
enough.  I  would  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the  resourcefulness  of  you 
gentlemen.  When  you  were  considering  bonus  legislation  recently 
there  was  a  multitude  of  suggestions  as  to  how  you  could  raise  the 
money. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  I  was  about  to  say  we  have  never  attempted  to  levy 
a  tasc  which  has  not  been  very  strongly  opposed  by  the  people  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  O'Gobman.  That  has  always  been  true, 

!Mi'.  Hawuey.  We  have  gone  over  the  revenue  laws^  and  we  have 
added  four  new  kinds  of  taxes  and  increased  one  tax  already  existing. 
Now,  what  other  source  of  revenue  is  UtexB  from  which  we  can  derive 

funds  by  taxation  ? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAX.  T  would  prefer  to  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  that  body, 
and  if  they  can  not  discover  a  way  T  surely  can  not. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  be  very  helpful,  Senator,  if  you  could 
suggest  that  source  of  taxation.  We  might  use  it  for  some  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAK.  I  believe  that  with  the  resourcefulness  and  ex- 
perience not  only  of  this  subcomnuttee,  but  of  your  colleagues  on  the 
roll  committee^  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  means  of 
providii^ 'f or  me  additional  tax.  Moreover,  you  wifl  remember,  in 
connection  with  this  legislation,  and  it  is  not  true  of  anything  else, 
that  it  is  estimated  that  th  ere  is  a  surplus  of  STOO^OOO^OOO  in  thehands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  propose  that  Congress,  by  legislative  eu-  • 
actment,  confiscate  that  money  and  use  it  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAX.  No,  I  do  not  expect  C(»ngress  will  confiscate  anj^- 
thing.  I  have  too  high  a  regard  for  Congress  to  think  it  will  con- 
fiscate  
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Mr.  Hawley.  How  will  we  obtain  that  $700,000,000? 

Mr.  O 'Gorman.  I  understand,  according  to  the  principles  of 
international  law,  that  this  money  collected  by  the  Auen  Property 
Custodian  belongs  to  t^e  German  nationals  who  are  the  owners. 
The  United  States  Government  has  a  perfect  r^ht  to  hold  that 
money,  however,  until  the  German  Government  pays'the  claim  of 
American  nationals.  That  claim,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  department,  would  probablv 
not  exceed  ?150,000,000:  it  may  amount  to  $200,000,000.  If  for 
any  reason  the  German  Government  can  not  pav  the  claims  of  the 
American  nationals,  amounting  to  $150,000,000' or  $200,000,000,  I 
think  the  power  resides  in  Congress  to  then  take  it  out  of  that  fund 
which  belongs  to  the  German  nationals,  but  taking  it  out,  you  would 
still  have  a  surplus  estimated— I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exact  as 
to  the  figures — but  estimated  at  something  like  $600,000,000  or 
$700,000,000. 

You  do  not  dispose  of  that  xmtil  Congress  finally  disposes  of  it. 
In  the  peace  resolution  passed  a  day  or  two  ago  in  tne  S^ate — do 
not  recall  how  it  is  in  the  House  resolution — but  the  peace  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Knox  provides  that  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  will  be  disposed  of  hereafter  as 
Congress  may  see  fit  and  proper,  so  it  is  !<  ft  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
In  any  event,  Congress  woukl  have  to  determuie  what  is  goin^  to 
happen  to  that  money,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  until  it  is  disposed  of, 
under  this  bill,  if  this  bill  be  adopted,  you  will  have  from  $600,000,000 
to  $700,000,000  there  as  security  for  these  advances.  You  are  only 
going  to  advance  $300 ,000, 000  in  the  first  year.  You  have  got 
seciu'ity  there,  in  that  way  alone,  enough  to  cover  two  years'  ad- 
vances, not  to  speak  of  the  German  bonds  taking  precedence  orer 
the  indemnity  claims,  under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Hawuet.  Have  we  any  other  considerable  claims^  as  a  fur- 
ther oSset  against  that  balance  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Cos*' 
todiani 

Mr.  O'GoEMAN.  What  are  they,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Some,  for  instance,  connected  with  our  troops  that 
we  have  in  Germany  in  the  army  of  occupation  ? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAX.  They  are  being  paid  for  now,  or  if  tliev  are  not, 
the  treaty  specifically  provides  that  the  expense  of  mamtaining  our 
army  of  occupation  in  Germany  becomes  a  first  hen,  even  before 
the  indemnity  claims. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  Germany  must  pay  that  out  of  some  fund,  and 
if  she  has  no  funds,  we  will  have  to  come  back  on  this  for  the  payment 
of  that  and  other  claims. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
when  we  are  dealing  in  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions,  that  the 
expenditure  jn  connection  with  maintaining  the  army  of  occupation 
is  going  to  be  small,  it  is  going  to  be  negligible. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Wdl,  I  think  that  is  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Garner.  Senator,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fordney 
this  morning. 

Mr.  O'GoBMAN.  Yes. 
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Mx\  Garner.  Touching  taxati(Mi  and  bonus,  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  floating  indebtedness  that  must  be  met  in  three  vears 
is  $8,000,000,000.  ^ 

Mr.  O'GoRMAX.  You  mean  of  this  couiiti  v  ? 

Mr.  Garkbb.  Of  this  country.  The  floating  indebtedness  we 
have  now  m  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  we  must  redeem  in  three 
years  is  about  $8,000,000,000,  comiM  due  within  three  years. 

Mr.  O'GoRirAN.  Is  it  not  estimated  that  we  are  receivinff  $4,000  - 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000  a  year  by  taxation  ?  ^     r  r 

Mr.  Garner.  He  further  points  out  in  this  letter  that  it  will  take 
at  least  a  billion  dollars  additional  to  meet  the  obligation  made  by 
Congress  througli  the  railroad  legislation  and  the  shipping  legisla- 
tion, if  these  obligations  are  to  be  met,  and  he  calls  upon  Mr.  Fordney 
and  his  committee  to  tliink  very  seriously  on  tlie  subject  of  levying 
additional  taxes  to  meet  this  obligation,  regarding  any  additional 
legislation  which  we  may  make. 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  vou  ('t)n tribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  producing  elements  of  the  country,  that  tliey  will 
be  more  able  to  meet  that  additional  expense  ? 

I  hare  a  copy  of  this  memorandiun  which  has  been  read  by  Con- 
gressman Smith,  and  I  will  ask  leave  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Explanation  of  Housb  Bill  No,  ISOOO.  to  Establish  a  Credit  in  Favor  or 

Gkumany. 

The  first  aubstantial  ettort  to  resume  normal  1r:i<h'  ri^latious  with  Germany  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  Germany  to  buy  raw  materials  innn  th  '  I'nited  States,  'notwith- 
standing the  great  disparity  in  the  exchange  rates,  wad  made  on  March  10,  when 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Smith,  of  Now  York  Tity,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  for  establishing  a  credit  in  favor  of  Germany,  a  ropy  of  which  bill  i^  herewith 
inclosed  (H.  R.  13090,  Mar.  i(j,  1920).  In  its  broad  outlines,  the  bill  provides  that 
Germany  may  contract  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  iu  thL*  country, 
and  secure  the  paynv  nt  ihcrcoi  by  iruaranties  to  be  approved  by  the  reparations 
commission.  This  is  in  arconlance  with  the  plan  of  the  allied  economic  council, 
whieh  i-eceiuly  annuunccd  that  measm*es  would  be  taken  to  establish  a  credit  in  the 
allied  or  neutral  countries  in  favor  of  Crermany,  which  would  have  a  priority  over  the 
reparations  demands  of  the  allied  countries. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  United  States  Government  ekkBll  extend  credit  to  Ger- 
many in  the  following  manner: 
The  War  Finance  Corporation  shall  pay  the  contract  prices  of  such  contracts  as  it 

naay  appro\'e  between  Germany  and  any  person  or  association  enga*?ed  in  business 
in  the  United  States  for  supplies  of  footlstutis,  raw  material,  etc..  hereafter  purchased 
by  the  German  Government,  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  accept  in  payment  of 
Germany]s  obli^tions  under  th.'  <  ontract  the  bonds  of  Germany,  having  such  security 
and  priority  as  is  permitted  by  tht-  treaty-  with  (J(M-maiiy. 

The  bill  also  provides  that'the  United  States  may  l>e  secured  i)y  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  after  deducting  the  amounts  necessary 
to  compensate  American  citizens  for  losses  incurred  in  the  war.  The  German  property 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  is  of  the  value  of  approximately  $900,000,000, 
and  the  allowable  claims  of  American  citizens  will  aggrep.te  leas  thaui  $200,000  000* 
Tliis  leaves  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  several  hundred  million  dollars 
which  can  bo  made  available  at  once  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  contract  price 
oi  foods  and  raw  material,  or  as  a  security  for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  any 
advances  to  be  made. 

The  treaty  of  peace  expressly  contemplated  that  in  the  interest  of  the  allied,  coun- 
tries, and  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  the  demands  of  reparation,  she  would  have  to 
be  supplied  with  food  and  raw  material.  Article  235  of  the  treaty,  after  i>ro\'iding 
for  the  payment  of  an  amount  approximately  equivalent  to  $5,000,000,000,  before 
May  21,  1921,  states  as  follows: 

*•(  )ni  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation,  subsequent  to  the  armis- 
tice 01  November  11, 1918,  stall  lirst  be  met  and  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material 
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as  may  be  judged  by  the  Governments  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obliKitions  for  reparation,  may  also, 
with  the  approval  of  tiie  said  Governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. ' 

Article  251,  of  the  treaty,  pro^'ides  that  the  payment  for  such  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  material  for  Germany  as  may  be  judged  to  be  essential  to  enable  her  to  meet  her 
obligations  in  respect  of  reparation  "shall  have  priority  to  the  extent  and  UDon  the 
conditions  whidi  have  been  or  may  be  determined  by  the  Govmunents  of  the  aaid 
powers." 

In  view  of  the  express  purpose  for  which  food  supplies  and  raw  material  may  bo 
furnished  to  Germany— that  is,  to  enable  her  to  meet  her  treaty  obligations— the 
payment  of  the  contract  price  of  such  articles  purchaf  ed  in  the  United  States  or  the 
repaT-TTient  to  the  United  States  of  any  advances  made  should  be  a  lien  on  the  re- 
sources of  Germany  prior  to  the  pav-ment  of  reparations,  except  the  expenses  of  the 
armies  of  occupation.  Since  France  and  En^and  are  the  main  recipients  of  the 
reparation  due  from  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  asked  to  guarantee  the 
payment  for  the  supplies  furnished  to  Germany.  Another  method  by  wliich  pay 
ment  may  be  secured  is  to  allocate  to  the  United  States  a  specific  portion  of  raw  ma- 
terials produced  in  Germany  and  required  for  our  manu&cturee. 

Substantially  the  bill  is  an  extension  of  credit  by  the  United  States  to  Germany; 
but  this  credit  18  extended  only  in  connection  with  particular  commercial  transactions. 
It  is  not  a  general  credit  wliich  can  be  availed  of  by  Germany  as  it  sees  fit,  to  purchase 
such  supplies  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  countries  as  it  desires.  The  War  Finance 
Corporation  is  given  control  over  the  amount  and  kind  of  merchandise  to  he  piir- 
chased,  and  all  supplies  must  be  purchased  in  tlie  United  States.  This  will  enable 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  prevent  the  export  to  Germany  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  any  particular  kind  of  food  supplies,  thereby  producing  a  shortage  in  this  country, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  price.  '  Germany  is  in  vital  and  immediate  need  of 
cotton,  wlieat,  condensed  milk,  cattle  feed,  packing-house  products,  milch  cows, 
horses,  cattle,  and  minerals.  She  needs  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  them.  It  is  on 
the  other  hand,  vital  to  the  United  States  to  maintain  an  export  market  for  these 
articles.  Unless  the  fanner  and  producer  ar»^  assured  of  an  <iutlet  for  their  surplus, 
production  in  this  country  is  bound  to  decrea.se,  with  the  result  that  prices  will  be 
further  enhanced.  The  truth  is  that  the  export  bumness  of  the  United  States  has 
diminished  70  per  cent  in  the  past  three  months.  This  is  in  part  the  result  of  di- 
minished needs  in  Europe  consequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  in 
lai^er  measure  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  conditions  of  money  exchange  are  such  as  to 
prevent  Europe  purchasing  in  the  United  States  upon  a  just  basis  and  to  the  further 
tact  that  the  avaihihle  n-snurces  of  Grennany  have  been  pled2:('(l  to  meet  the  payment 
of  reparations  to  the  allied  countries.  This  is  the  obvious  dith*niUy  of  the  situation, 
and  it  is  possible  either  Ut  allow  the  country  to  drift,  witliout  policy  aiid  without 
effort  to  meet  the  difficulty  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deal  with  the  situation  with 
sound  business  jp-lLrn^ent,  and,  above  all,  with  foresight.  The  present  feelinLr  in  ih(| 
counlry  is  that  cn ciythinir  must  he  snbordinated  to  economy  and  to  reduction  of 
expenditure.  In  so  inr  as  ikis  relates  to  conirihulion  of  food  supplies  to  needy  popu- 
lations and  to  measures  of  pure  relief  the  jud^rment  of  the  country  is  sound .  <  harity 
does  tiot  increase  pro<luc:iou.  and  there  has  been  since  the  armistice  a  fc<din^  that  a 
larue  part  of  th-  idleness  of  European  labor  is  due  to  expectancy  of  such  measur^is  of 
relief  from  America.  But  this  is  something  entirely  different  from  what  is  con- 
templated by  the  bill  before  Congress.  This  is  not  a  measure  of  relief,  but  a  business 
and  financial  measure.  It  is  a  measure  necessar\'  to  siahilize  industrial  and  tinancial 
conditions  iu  this  country  to  secure  for  our  surplus  products  a  needed  and  necessary 
market,  and  to  continue  and  sustain  our  powers  of  production,  so  that  there  shall  be 
provided  the  means  and  the  where>vithal  out  of  which  taxes  may  be  paid.  It  is 
possible  to  have  less  taxes  and  not  liave  th<'  means  whorcwith  lo  pay  these  taxes. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  have  increius^'d  taxes  and,  under  a  \nse  business 
guidance,  to  provide  the  means  for  paying  such  increased  taxes. 

Disturbed  labor  conditions  in  this  country  arc  the  direct  reflex  of  distmbed  labor 
conditions  in  Europe.  The  \vorkin?man  of  Europe  can  be  put  to  work  only  if  he  is 
supplied  with  the  necessary  raw  material.  It  is  idle  to  demand  that  Europe  shall 
produce  if  the  greatest  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  is  clased  by  the  stoppage  of 
our  exports.  Bolshevist  and  radical  movements,  which  emanate  from  Europe,  arc 
the  product  of  underfed  populations.  The  threatened  spread  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
I  nited  States  can  best  be  diecked  by  supplying  the  Continent  with  necessary  food. 
But  this  is  to  be  done  not  by  measures  of  relief,  by  distribution  of  food  to  populations 
which  can  not  pav  for  it;  it  can  ho  solved  only  by'the  reestablishment  of  the  processes 
of  normal  economic  life.  The  industrial  populations  of  Europe  must  be  given  the 
material  with  wluch  to  work  and  establisn  themselves  upon  a  nonnal  basis.  Hie 
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world  demands  that  Europe  shdll  produce,  that  industrial  conditions  shall  be  settled, 
^at  discontent  ^lall  be  removed,  and  all  this  is  required  that  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  war  may  be  repaired  and  replaced,  so  that  prices  will  resume  a  normal  level 
and  the  cost  of  living  be  reduced,  it  is  possible  ior  Germany^  to  obtain  grain,  cotton, 
oil,  iron,  cattle  and  food  supplies  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  England  and  France  are  permitted  alone  to  finance  the  needs 
of  Germany,  these  Piipplie?  will  be  bon;j:ht  not  in  this  country,  but  in  Russia,  South 
America,  and  in  the  colonies  of  England  and  France.  But  it  is  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  that  the  formers,  the  manufacturers  fmd  the 
producers  of  the  United  States  will  realize  the  great  importance  of  dealing  with  the 
situation  in  time.  There  may  be  those  who  see  in  the  dcstniction  of  our  export  trade 
some  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  temporary  lowerin*j  of  prices.  But  permanent 
reduction  in  price  can  be  obtained  only  by  world  competition.  World  supply  is  the 
factor  that  ultimately  determines  prices.  If  we  are  to  have  no  part  in  foreijjn  com- 
merce, our  producers  will  have  no  market  for  surplus  production,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  be  no  surplus  production.  Increased  production  will  alone  produce  steady 
employment,  stability  of  supply,  competitive  conditiot)s.  and  in  due  tune  a  just  level 
of  prices.  We  must  first  encourage  production  in  this  country  by  securin*;  equal 
'  access  to  foreign  markets,  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  privilege  of  financing  the  Continent 
of  Europe  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  American  products.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  is  vital  to  our  interesl  tiiat  we  ehaU  do  OOT  duffe  to^^ 
fte  pcvwer  of  productioa  in  £un^. 

Hr.  O'GoBicAK.  I  am  very  mtich  indebted  to  the  committee  for  its 
attention. 

Mr.  Watson,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transportation 
faciUties  in  Germany?  I  understand  that  while  thero  is  plenty  of 
food,  it  is  impossible  to  transport  it  on  account  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  railroads  and  the  conditions  there:  and  that  even  if  we  did  send 
foodstuffs,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  transport  it.      _  • 

Mr.  O' Gorman.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  impossible.  1  can 
well  imagine  that  

Mr.  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  is  in  this  country, 
when  the  ravages  of  war  have  not  destroyed  any  of  otu*  industries  or 
any  of  our  porte  1   Do  you  know  what  the  condition  is  in  New  York  1 

Jfr.  O'GoRMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  transportation  facilities  in  Germany,  but  I  would 
be  surprised  if  they  were  in  a  normal  state,  or  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state.  I  think  that  if  they  have  a  chance  of  getting  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  from  this  country  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  about  

Mr.  Watson.  Where  is  Germany  going  to  raise  the  money  to  re- 
habilitate her  industries  and  her  railroads  ? 

Mr.  O'GoRMAN.  That  wall  Ix^  a  matter  of  slow  progress.  After 
every  war  in  history  it  has  taken  a  long  timi^  sometimes  longer  than 
in  other  years,  or  other  days,  to  bring  about  a  healthy  rehabilitation. 
It  will  come  about  in  time,  i  suppose  that  if  Germany  were  helped 
enough  by  tiiis  country,  by  the  loan,  her  recovery  woidd  be  expedited. 

Of  course,  if  she  were  to  be  left  alone,  no  man  can  foretell  what  the 
progress  Mid  ravages  of  Bolshevism  might  do  in  all  Europe,  and  while 
I  am  one  of  those  who,  as  a  rule,  think  that  we  have  great  enough 
prul)l(  nis  within  the  four  comers  of  our  own  country,  and  that  pri- 
marily we  should  look  to  ovx  own  country,  and  that  we  should  not  be 
too  eager  to  engage  in  foreign  alliances,  yet  in  this  day  of  the  world's 
history  no  nation  can  be  a  stranger  entirely  to  what  is  happening  on 
any  part  of  the  earth. 

5lr.  Hawley.  We  are  very  mxu-h  obliged  to  you,  Senator.  Mr. 
Allen  is  present  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  we  will  hear  liim  now, 
if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  alternate  the  argument. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  BEOOKLYN,  F.  T. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Allen,  we  have  several  gentlemen  to  be  heard 
this  afternoon,  and  I  will  have  to  request  that  you  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Mr.  AxLEN.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  P^haps  I  would  take  m  hour 
and  a  half.    Is  that  too  long? 

Mr.  Hawi-ey.  Well,  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Only  that  ? 

Mr.  II  vwLEY.  We  have  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  be  heard,  that 

we  ])romised  to  hear. 

Mr.  Allfa'.  Well,  I  am  o])])<)S('(I  to  the  bill  here:  first,  because  we 
are  not  able  to  lend  the  money,  aiul.  second,  because  Germany  is 
not  as  poor  as  she  pretends  to  be.  Germany  asks  for  a  loan  of  a 
billion  dollars.  I  contend  that  she  has  bonds  amomithig  to  perhaps 
ten  times  that  amoimt  m  the  countin?^.  I  know  that  assertion  will 
excite  opposition,  and  also  the  assertion  that  it  will  not  turn  out  as 
it  is  claimed.  It  is  claimed  that  we  have  loaned  abroad  about 
$10,000,000,000.  I  contend  that  it  was  simply  the  paymmt  of  a 
debt,  and  not  a  loan  in  the  right  sense. 

Naturally  enough,  when  the  ordmary  layman  offers  an  explanation 
in  opposition  to  dl  the  financial  authorities  in  the  land,  he  is  apt  to 
excite  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  layman  has  to  ))ay  the  bill,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  express  his  o])inion  on  this  siil)ject. 

The  idea  that  we  are  al)le  to  lend  this  vast  sum  al)road  is  based 
u])on  the  familiar  assertion  that  our  huge  exports  of  merchandise 
since  191-4  have  cliauged  us  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation.  We 
have,  it  is  said,  ])aid  our  debts  to  the  world  and  loaned  vast  sums  to 
Europe.  This  optimistic  view  is  held  by  all  the  advocates  of  this 
loan,  and  as  they  are  among  the  behest  financial  authorities  of  the 
land,  it  may  seem  rash  for  me  to  o^r  an  opinion  in  opposition. 

This  idea  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation  is  not  a  r.ew  one.  It  was 
originated  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  our  export  balances  assumed 
large  proportions,  audit  was  claimed  that  we  were  lending  large  sums 
abroad.  Jefferson  Levy,  the  banker,  said  that  Europe  owed  us  at 
that  time,  in  1900,  $300,000,000.  The  New  York  Times  estimated, 
in  October,  1900,  that  Europe  owed  us  $550,000,000.  Tlie  same 
tlieorv  was  ex])loited  in  the  early  ])art  of  1901.  I  oi)posed  the  theory 
because  I  believed  that  our  balances  were  not  large  enough  to  offset 
our  exports  of  merchandise,  or  to  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts, 
and  I  expressed  that  ophuon  hi  letters  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Xew  York  World  m  1900  and  1901.  In  the  two  last  letters  I 
argued  that  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg.  Our  balances,  as  large  as 
they  were,  were  not  big  enough  to  offset  our  annual  fore^  debts, 
for  interest  due,  etc.,  and  hence,  instead  of  Europe  owing  us,  it  was 
we  who  owed  Europe.  In  the  Times  letter  I  said  that  the  events  of 
the  next  few  months  would  verify  my  view  of  tlie  matter.  It  was 
verified  in  the  next  two  weeks,  bn  the  22d  of  May,  the  New  York 
EvcMiing  Post  had  a  letter  from  its  Paris  corres])ondeut  to  the  effect 
that  American  bankers  were  borrowmg  large  sums  abroad.  The 
report  was  confirmed  two  davs  later  bv  the  New  York  Sun. 

Later  on  it  viime  out  that  Europe  (>wed  us  $250,000,000.  As  the 
Bankers  claimed  that  Em^ope  owed  us  several  hundred  millions, 
they  must  have  been  $500,000,000  out  of  the  way  in  thcur  estimates 
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of  the  international  money  situation.  The  New  York  Times  was 
$700,000,000  out  of  the  way.  I  have  the  newspaper  clippii^  here 
in  which  those  letters  were  published.  I  was  the  only  one^at  ex- 
ploited that  the  theory  at  the  time,  and  if  there  are  any  of  the 
financial  autltorities  who  claim  that  Europe  now  owes  us  this  vast 
sum,  wlio  estimated  the  situation  nearer  than  1  did^^  I  am  willing  to 
end  this  argument  right  here. 

Mr.  IIawley.  We  are  interested.  Mr.  Allen,  not  so  much  in  that 
part  of  it  as  in  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Allex.  Exactly,  but  my  claim  is  

Mr.  Hawlky.  If  you  will  adilress  yourself  to  the  opposition  to  the 
bill,  I  think  that  is  what  the  committee  would  desire. 

Mr.  Allen.  My  claim  is  that  this  question,  whether  England  or 
whether  Europe  owes  us,  or  whether  we  owe  Europe,  is  involved  in 
the  international  money  situation,  and  if  we  lend  this  money  to 
Germany,  or  the  goods,  we  are  lending  them  the  goods  which  we 
might  sell  to  other  countries,  and  for  that  reason  it  involves  the 
international  money  situation. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  that  Germany- -if  you  will  allow  me  to 
proceed  in  my  own  way— has  billions  here  The  idea  that  she  is  all 
liquidated,  all  sold  out,  is  a  fraud.  The  idea  that  Europe  owes  us 
is  a  fraud  and  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  our  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  last  four  years,  averaging 
several  billion  dollars  a  year,  have  reduced  our  foreign  debt  and  en- 
abled us  to  lend  $10,000,000,000  to  Europe,  increase  our  gold  stock 
to  $3,000,000,000,  so  that  we  have  several  biUions  left  to  fool  away. 
I  claim  that  that  estimate  is  wrong.  Our  balances  are  larger  and  our 
trade  balances  are  deceptive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  imports  are  undervalued,  they  say  from  30 
to  80  per  cent,  and  for  that  reason  our  exports  are  not  as  large  as  they 
pretend.  They  are  only  within  75  per  cent  of  what  they  claim,  so 
that  in  place  of  having  a  balance  of  $17,000,000,000,  we  have  only  a 
balance  of  $13,000,000,000. 

They  estimate  that  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  owned  Europe 
$2J00,000,000.  I  claim  that  that  estimate  is  altogether  too  low. 
In  1913  a  number  of  bankers  in  New  York  put  out  an  estimate  in 
which  they  claimed  that  our  annual  foreign  debts  aggregated 
$1,400,000,000  a  year,  K  that  was  so,  and  our  exports  of  merchan- 
dise, the  exce^,  averaged  only  $500,000,000,  we  were  ninning  behind 
at  the  rate  of  $900,000,000  a  year,  and  in  three  years  we  would  Ixave 
rolled  up  a  debt  which  becomes  a  permanent  debt  of  $2,700,000,000, 
which  was  equal  to  the  estimate  for  our  whole  debt  which  had  been 
with  us  for  over  100  years.  Now,  I  claim  that  that  was  an  under- 
estimate. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hurst  estimated  ihat  England  alone  had 
securities  listed  on  our  exchange,  American  securities,  of  the  par 
value  of  §9,000.000,000.  The  difference  between  the  par  value  and 
the  market  value  was  about  15  per  cent,  so  tbat  our  debt  to  England 
at  that  time  amounted  to  $7,500,000,000.  Then  there  were  the 
debts  of  the  rest  of  Europe  to  England,  which  aggregated 
$5,000,000,000  or  $6,000,000,000  more  at  that  particular  time. 

Now,  then,  if  we  were  ruiming  behind  at  the  rate  of  $900,000,000 
a  year,  I  claim  that  in  1913  and  1915,  in  place  of  our  debts  amounting 
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to  only  $2,700,000,000,  they  were  nearly  $17,000,000,000,  and  that 
estimate,  or  an  estimate  something  like  it,  was  published  afterwards 

in  Moody^s  magazine. 

Now.  then. 'in  their  figuring  they  assume  that  we  wiped  out  the 
foreign  debt  in  1914  and  1915.  They  overlook  the  fact,  however, 
that  there  were  other  debts  owed  abroad  at  tliat  time,  and  the  firet 
was  $450,000,000  that  we  owed  in  1914  of  short-term  notes.  The 
next  was  in  1915,  when  we  owed  $860,000,000  of  short-term  notes. 
There  were  $1,300,000,000  of  short-term  notes  that  had  to  be  met 
brfore  Europe  or  England  would  have  to  return  any  of  her  securities, 
and  yet  they  claim  that  from  1915  to  1916,  inclusive,  Europe  had 
returned  a  billion  and  a  half  of  securities. 

Well,  that  report  was  very  much  circulated,  and  if  you  will  remem- 
l)er^  at  that  time  it  was  claimed  that  we  ought  to  advance  a  loan  to 
England;  we  ought  not  to  force  her  to  ship  her  gold  in  here;  that  if 
we  did  not  there  would  be  a  panic.  In  reply  to  that,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  claimed  to  a  reporter  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
that  England  had  financed  her  war  for  a  3'ear  ahead;  that  she  had 
already  paid  all  she  owed  at  that  particular  point,  in  1916,  and  had 
financed  her  war  a  year  ahead,  and  then  the  newsi)a])ers  afterwards 
admitted  that  the  reports  of  liquidation  were  all  utterly  false  and 
were  misleading,  and  in  one  respect  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad 
showed  that  it  had  160  more  shareholders  on  its  books,  foreign  share- 
holders, than  it  had  the  year  before.  All  these  reports  seem  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  reporte  of  liquidation  were  false  in  1915  and  1916 
and  1917,  and  the  reports  in  those  years  were  not  as  full  as  tiiey 
usedrto  be.  That  is  to  say,  at  one  time  you  could  see  in  the  reports 
how  many  shares  were  sold  for  foreign  account,  and  how  many 
were  purchased. 

They  do  not  make  those  reports  any  more,  and  so  we  have  only 
the  reports  of  the  interested  parties,  the  Wall  Street  financiers. 

There  is  one  thing,  though  an  outsiih*  piece  of  evidence,  which 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  all  their  rt'ports  of  foreign  lif(uidation, 
especially  German  lic(uidation,  are  utterly  false,  and  that  is  the 
activity  of  the  bankers  who  are  the  known  agents  for  the  English  and 
German  capitalists.  You  will  fuid  that  the  firms  of  J.  P.  Morean 
and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are  as  active  as  ever  they  were;  in  fact,  mey 
seem  to  be  more  active  in  the  management  of  the  raUroads  and  our 
banks  and  our  industries.  The  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  that  rep- 
resents the  German  capitalists  and  which  is  behind  this  deal  for  a 
loan,  is  a  ver}^  large  controller  of  all  the  railroads  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  all  the  banks  from  here  to  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  suspend  for  just 
a  minute  and  pardon  me  for  the  interruption,  I  would  like  to  remind 
you,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  a  vote  is  to  hv  taken  upon  a  bill 
now  l)efore  the  Hous(^  at  4  o  clock,  and  tlxere  are  thi'ee  or  four  other 
gentlemen  here  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mt.  Hawley.  Mr,  Allen,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  any  more  time. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  committee  to  allow  witnesses  who  appear  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  record,  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  you  may  have  that  privilege.  We  are  sorry  we  can  not 
afford  you  further  time,  but  there  are  some  gentlemm  here  from  a 
long  distance  who  wish  to  be  heard. 
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(Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following  additional  statement:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemon  of  the  committee,  you  hnxe  under  consideration  a 
bill  to  arrant  a  loan  of  $1,000,00(1.000  to  Gormany.  1  am  here  to  protest  against  thia 
grant.  I  protest  against  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  able  to  lend  this  vaat  aim 
to  any  country,  and  G^ermany  is  not  as  poor  as  she  is  represented  to  be. 

The  idea  that  we  are  able  to  make  this  loan  if^  based  on  the  familiar  assumption 
that  our  huge  exports  of  merchandise  since  1914  has  changed  m  from  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor  Nation.  We  have,  it  is  said,  canceled  our  foreign  debts,  loaned  vast  sums 
to  Europe,  and  still  have  billions  left  to  finance  the  world. 

This  optimistic  view  is  exploited  by  the  advocate  of  the  loan  to  Germany,  and  as 
they  are  among  the  highest  financial  authorities  in  the  land  it  may  seem  rash  for  a 
mere  layman  to  oppose  the  arguments  which  they  will  offer  here.  NevertheleaB  the 
laymen  have  to  foot  the  bill  and  their  views  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

The  claim  that  we  are  a  creditor  Nation  is  not  new.  It  was  first  heard  during  the 
boom  period  of  1900  and  1901.  Our  trade  balances  in  those  years  were  averaging 
about  $550,000,000,  and  as  we  were  not  receiving  much  cash  in  settlement  thereof 
it  was  concluded  that  the  surplus  was  heins:  lent  abroad.  In  .Tune,  1900,  Hon.  Jeffer- 
Bon  Lew.  the  banker,  claimed  that  at  that  time  Europe  owed  us  $300,000,000.  In 
ita  annual  linancial  review  the  New  York  Times,  January  7,  1900,  said  that  "some- 
tiung  like  $500,000,000  of  our  money  was  still  left  on  balance  abroad."  I  had  no 
faith  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  in  letters  published  in  the  New  York  World,  June, 
1900,  and  tlie  Times,  May,  1901,  I  asserted  that  our  trade  balances,  big  as  they  were, 
were  not  big  enough  to*  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts  for  interest  dues,  tourists' 
expenses,  alien  hordes,  etc. 

Hence,  iiir^tead  of  having  a  bi*r  suq^his  to  lend  abroad,  we  were  running?  behind, 
in  the  Times  hlter  1  asserted  that  the  events  of  the  next  few  months  would  verify 
my  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  verified  in  the  next  few  weeks  when  the  New  York 
Evening  Poet  (May  22)  published  a  dispatch  from  its  Paris  corre^ndent  to  the  effect 
that  American  banker.-^  were  at  that  time  borrowing  large  sums  abroad.  This  dispatch 
was  conhi-med  two  days  later  by  the  New  York  Sun.  Later  on  it  came  out  that  we 
owed  at  that  time  some  $250,000,000.  Hence,  the  bankers  and  financial  editors  must 
have  been  from  $500,000,000  to  about  $800,000,000  out  of  the  way  in  their  estimates 
of  the  international  money  situation;  and  my  estimaie  was  that  much  nearer  the 
truth.  My  idea  that  we  were  nursing  a  deficit  instead  of  a  sun^lus  bas  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  exports  of  merchandise,  we  were  also  noatii^  large  blocks  of 
securities  abroad  without  gettin^r  any  cash  in  return. 

Now,  the  finanf'ial  histor\^  of  the  past  18  months  will  show  that  this  claim  that  we 
are  a  creditor  nation  has  even  less  basis  to-day  than  it  had  20  years  £^o. 

WHO  OWNS  OITR  OOUD? 

Dxuing  the  latter  part  of  1918  the  Miners'  Association  appealed  to  the  Government 
for  a  bonus  to  stimulate  the  production  of  irold .  The  nuitter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Mr  AllnM-t  Strauss  of  the  Federal  Reserve  lioard  was  chaiman.  In 
their  reply  rejecting  the  appeal,  the  comnxittee  stateil  that  the  ending  of  the  war 
had  removed  all  necessity  for  artifidsl  stimulation  of  the  production  of  gold.  The 
country  could  look  forward  to  an  early  contraction  of  credits,  a  lowering  of  prices,  an 
easy  monev  market,  a  free  gold  market,  and  a  irold  res('r^•e  that  would  perform  all  of 
its  "normarfunctions.  Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appioved  the  report, 
and  added  that  the  gold  standard  was  now  secure.  His  succeHsor,  Hon.  CartOT  fflass, 
expressed  the  same  sentiments. 

The  events  that  followed  shows  that  thc-^e  great  lii>hts  of  the  financial  world  had  a 
very  poor  grasp  of  the  moue^  situation.  Instead  of  a  conti'action  of  credits  there  has 
been  the  great^  expansion  in  our  history.  Instead  of  a  lowering  of  prices  they  have 
been  growiug  higher.  Instead  of  a  free  gold  market,  every  country  but  our  own 
forbids  the  free  movement  of  gold.  Instead  of  the  gold  standard  being  secure,  it  has 
been  praciically  abandoned  by  every  Government  excej)t  the  United  States,  and  even 
here  there  has'  been  much  telk  of  its  possible  abandonment.  Instead  of  an  easy 
money  market,  call  loans  rose  to  20  per  cent  in  June,  1019,  the  bank  reserves  showed 
the  first  deficit  since  Federal  reserve  system  went  into  effect,  and  there  was  a  severe 
panic  in  Wall  Street.  On  November  12  call  loans  rose  to  30  per  cent.  "The  effect," 
say?  the  New  York  Sun,  "was  one  of  the  wildest  days  Wall  Street  has  ever  witnessed, 
^vith  breaks  in  stocks  rising  as  high  as  68J  points.  In  January  and  February  of  192C 
the  money  situation,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  was  the  worst  for  these 
two  months  in  50  years. 

Now,  the  sole  cause  of  this  situation — the  high  money  rates  and  ponies — was  the 
expcxct  id  $300,000,000  gold  in  1919.  M  tJie  Evening  Post  aays: 
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*'  The  simple  facts  are  that  money  is  in  very  strong  demand,  while  the  supply  is  rela- 
tively low.  The  country  ha?  for  a  year  p^t  been  exporting:  more  gold  than  it  has 
imported,  and  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  Federal  reserve  bank 
reserves." 

(It  is  of  interest  to  recall  here  that  it  was  just  about  that  time  that  Sir  George  Faish 
came  here  from  En5:land  to  tell  us  that  we  had  foo  much  gold.    It  was  a  source 
danger,  and  in  order  to  avert  that  danger  we  should  lend  two  or  three  bilUoofi  ta 
Boiope.) 

The  Post's  explanation  of  the  financial  situation  proves  that  Messrs.  McAdoo,  Olass, 

and  the  bonus  committee  were  grossly  i<rnorant  of  international  money  conditions  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  They  underestimated  the  foreign  demand  for  oui  i^old,  and  thev 
overestimated  oiu"  ability  to  meet  that  demand.  Thev  didn't  know  that  Europe  could 
take  that  much  irold  from  us  wh(ui  she  alread\-  owed  us  $10,000,090,000;  and  they 
didn't  know  that  the  export  of  .*300,000,000  would  have  such  asenous  effect  whan  we 
had  the  largest  stock  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

This  belief  in  our  gold  wealth  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  yellow 
met;il  wliich  came  here  dnrin£:the  war  })eriod  was  in  settlement  of  debts  — in  payment 
for  commodities.  But  that  is  not  true.  A  eood  part  of  it  came  here  for  investmwt 
purposes,  or  for  safe-keeping.    Thus,  the  Eveuiug  Post  (Aug.  28.  1915>  says: 

"But  what  bas  never  Ix  on  seen  before  in  economic  history  is  the  flow  of  fapit^ 
from  the  outside  world.  The  United  States  has  beccMOie  the  one  aecuro  maricet  for 
the  investment  oi  v  apilal." 

This  foreign  gold  kept  coming  here  during  the  whole  of  the  war  period.  Some 
foreign  countries  ac*iuired  credits  here  from  exports  of  mer<:handise  to  this  country, 
or  from  investments  of  their  capitalists  in  America,  or  from  the  earnimrs  of  their 
laborers  temporarily  residing  here.  Thus  Japan  has  at  least  .$500.00(),(*00  in  creflils 
accruing  from  sales  of  goods  and  other  sourties.  England  has  ?200,000,000  invested 
•n  cotton  loans.  British-Canadian  banks  have  $189,000,000  invested  in  rail  loans 
at  New  York,  and  Arq-entina  has  credit^  here  lucruing  from  exports  of  merchandise 
amounting  to  $75,000,000.  Then,  there  is  the  item  of  alien  hoards  whi<  h  Director 
Stewart,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  estimates  at  $4,000,000,000.  The  National 
City  Bank  cir.iilar  thinks  that  this  esiimafi-  mav  be  an  exaggeration,  but  even  if 
it  IS  only  one  half  lh:u  sum.  say  $2,000,000,000.'  when  adderfto  these  other  items, 
it  majces  the  tola!  loreijrn  credits  here  amount  to  $2,904,000,000.  All  of  which 
constitutes  a  lien  on  our  irold  stock.  Now,  on  June  30,  1919.  our  total  stoclc  of  cold 
amount(>  ]  to  ."?:U  12.000.000.  But  .?^20.000.000  ol  this  amount  is  supposed  to  be  in 
hand-to-hand  circulation  vvhereag  it  is  siilt  to  say  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  that 
sum  outsiJe  of  the  banks.  The  moat  of  it  lias  been  earned  off  by  aliens.  All  the 
gold  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  whidi  is  in  the  Government  vaults  and  the  depositors 
banks,  which  on  June  :i0.  1910.  amountevl  to  less  than  $2,700,000,000.  That  is  nearly 
$300,000,000  less  than  the  total  foreign  credits  here  wliich  call  for  pavment  in  gold. 
In  other  words,  on  June  30,  1919,  we  didn't  have  gold  enough  in  the  country  to  pay- 
on  r  debts.  vVe  wore  dointr  business  on  borrowed  money.  jGid  now  we  axe  asked  to 
give  (Germany  a  loan  of  ■>  1 .000.000.000. 

A  singular  fact  about  these  foreign  credits  here  is  that  Treasury  officials  seem  to 
know  noUiing  about  them.  There  is  no  allowance  to  them  in  their  estimates  of  our 
stocks  of  gcdd.  I  submit  that  this  coumlttee  ought  to  lode  further  into  this  matt^. 


OUH  FOKSiaN  DSBTS  17KDBBB8TIXA.T80* 

Next  we  come  to  this  claim  that  \dth  our  big  trade  balances  we  ha\  e  hem  ^labled 
to  lend  $10,000,000,000  to  Europe.  A  look  at  the  facte  will  e^ow  that  the  daim  reets 
upon  a  ve^  weak  basis. 

It  reste  in  the  first  place  on  the  assumed  correctness  of  an  estimate  given  out  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Loreeand  certain  railroad  hankers  which  placed  our  permanent  foreign  debt 
in  1915  at  $2,704,000,000.  The  debts  were  in  the  form  of  railroad  bonds,  stocks,  and 
marine  bonds.  Foreign  investments  in  our  industrial  and  other  properties  added 
possibly  $1,000,000,000  more  to  the  debt.  Now  in  1908  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hirst,  editor 
of  the  London  Economist,  found  that  American  shares  listed  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  had  a  par  value  of  $9,000,000,000,  or  a  market  value  of  S7,500.000.0(K).  The 
value  ofour  securities  in  other  countries  were  fully  $-4,000,000,000.  This  permanent 
debt  was  being  constantly  enlarged  by  our  annual  foreign  debts.  Prior  to  the  panic 
of  1907  these  annual  debts  were  estimated  as  low  as  ?250. 000,000.  But  after  that  crash, 
facts  began  to  leak  which  showed  tliat  this  estimate  was  very  much  too  gwia^l. 

182607—20  3 
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Aftfi  nnn  000    Now  then,  il  we aeaucx  ^ouu.wvv/.       ...         »  yearly  deficit  of  fwu,- 

Magazine,  July,  1915.  and  divided  it  up  among  ^ 

^    ,     ,    5  000, 000, 000 

i^v;:::::::::::::  :::::::::::::::  3;ooo;ooo,ooo 

Oth«  cotmtrieB  ia  Europe    


....  17,000,000,000 

t^m    al^  regarded  as  of  small  account,        to  ex^nse«        .^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^f 
StW.  Uem  was  not  -^h  oo«mdem^^  ab«»d 

SLd  •Xn."^  «0^S  S-ri^i.S  of  191.0.  «  mu«  b.v.  1^ 
fe? 0,2;  Mmn         fi-;^,5S r  fc. h."  lUlS.V,k  .b„u.  Europe  h.™g 


The  claim  that,  as  a  result  of  the  -^jJi^^oTcrbf  d*"^^^^^ 
^^thefivej^^^^^^  deal  ^^'J^Jf^ffi^Ss 
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sold  their  holdings  in  the  Missouri  PAcitic  Railroad  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  there  was  a 
change  in  the  board  of  directors.  The  Goulds  retired  from  the  board  and  representa- 
tives of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  took  their  places;  but  there  is  no  such  plain  eWdence  of 
wholesale  retirement  from  control  by  agents  of  foreign  capital  since  1914.  Repre- 
sentati\  es  of  J.  P.  Morgan  are  as  active  as  ever  they  were  in  the  control  of  our  rail- 
roads, banks,  and  in(iustrial  corporations.  It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  that 
Germany  haffsold  about  all  of  her  American  securities,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  tho 
fact  in  the  history  of  stock  exchange  deals,  and  besides  representatives  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
<fe  Co.,  James  Speyer,  J.  &  W.  Selignian,  and  other  agents  of  German  capital  are  even 
more  active  in  the  control  of  our  railroads  and  other  properties  than  they  were  b^ove 
the  war.  If  there  has  been  any  real  liquidation  in  the  past  five  years  it  has  not  been 
of  German  capital.  This  greater  acti^-ity  of  these  bankers  fumiahes  the  stroDgeBt 
possible  disproof  of  any  German  liquidation  in  recent  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  believe  our  financial  leaders  would  thus  grossly 
misrepresent  financial  conditions  it  has  been  proved  that  the  same  parties  did  mis- 
represent the  financial  conditions  20  years  airo.  Thev  also  ^osslv  misrepresented 
the  movement  of  securities  at  that  time  and  in  1893.  They  claimed  that  the  outflow 
of  gold  which  caused  the  panic  in  1893  was  due  to  the  return  of  securities  by  foreign 
investors  who  had  become  alarmed  over  our  silver  policy.  In  1001  they  claimed  that 
om-  failure  to  import  gold  was  owing  to  the  return  of  seciu-itie-^  from  Eiirope.  It  was 
proved  later  on  that  in  both  of  these  periods  there  was  a  great  increase  of  foreign 
divestment  in  our  stocks.  I  submit  that  the  great  bankers  who  exploited  these  folse 
claims  years  ae:o  are  not  reliable  authorities  on  the  present  international  mon^ 
situation.    And  the  facts  here  set  forth  fully  justify  this  conclusion. 

The  activity  of  these  international  bankers  in  the  control  of  our  properties  is,  as 
before  stated,  conclusive  proof  that  foreign  capitalists  still  have  an  extensive  grip  on 
our  properties.  For  if  liquidation  had  reduced  foreign  holding'^  to  only  SI  .000.000,000 
how  could  they  still  dopunate  railroads,  banks,  industrial,  and  other  properties  worth 

30  times  that  amount?  -     i    ,    -  * 

Then,  there  ia  this  foreign  lien  on  our  stock  of  gold.  Tlie  only  rational  solution  of 
that  curious  fact  is  that  we  are  still  a  borrowing  Nation.  The  tight  money  conditions 
and  panics  due  to  the  outflow  of  gold  sustains  that  conclusion.  As  to  our  alleged 
loans  abroad,  the  failure  to  get  any  interest  money  on  such  transactions,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  American  dollar  in  Elurope,  sustains  the  concluaion,  already 
reached,  that  such  transactions  were  disguised  payments  of  back  debt^. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  able  to  lend  money  or  credits 
to  Germany  or  anv  other  country.  With  our  money  market  already  drifting  toward 
the  danger  point,  and  with  a  great  volume  of  paper  currency  based  on  borrowed  gold, 
it  would  be  madness  for  GongresB  to  giant  a  loan  to  a  goveoninent  which  is  liable  to  be 

overturned  at  anv  time-  ,  .     -      .«  i_ 

The  plea  that  this  is  to  be  a  loan  of  credits,  not  money,  and  that  it  will  be  used  to 
buy  mw  materials  in  this  country  should  have  little  weight  with  this  committee-  It 
means  an  extension  of  credit  at  a  time  when  our  whole  credit  P>'Ptem  is  already  ex- 
tended. The  loan  is  to  be  used  to  buy  raw  material.  But  we  have  no  raw  material 
to  spare.  All  that  we  send  abroad  adds  to  the  cost  of  isiiat  is  left  for  our  own  use.  If, 
for  uistance.  the  credit  is  used  to  buy  a  million  pounds  of  American  wool,  the  effect 
must  surolv  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  that  product  to  American  manufacturers  who  in 
turn  will  charge  it  up  to  the  price  of  clothing.  Besides,  if  we  have  any  raw  material 
to  export  we  mi^t  sell  it  to  other  countrieB  that  would  pay  for  it  with  the  gold  we  so 
much  need  to  avert  the  financM  disaster  that  now  menaces  our  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Mr.  C.  E.  Efeinemaim,  the  secretary  of  the  National 
live  Stock  Exchange  ia  Chicago  desires  to  be  heara  in  favor  of  the 
biU. 


8TATEKEVT  OF  MK.  C.  E.  HEDTEMASV,  SECSETABY  VATIOVAI 
UVE  STOCK  EXCHAS&St  CSLQiMO,  ILL. 

Mir.  Hbinemann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mombors  of  the  committee, 
my  appearance  here  is  not  inspired  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  or  any  of 
those  g^tlemen  mentioned  by  the  preceding  witness.   I  am  appear- 
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in^  ill  the  interest  of  the  hve-stock  producer,  and  in  his  interest  only. 
I  fully  concur  in  what  Senator  O'Gorman  said  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
bill  on  industry  in  general  and  on  agriculture  in  general,  but  I  belicA'c 
that  tlie  live-stock  producer  finds  himself  in  a  more  embarrassing 
predicament  than  is  the  case  in  a  great  many  other  instances.  The 
question  of  finding  a  market  for  the  products  of  live  stock  produced 
in  this  country  has  reached  a  j^uint  where  the  foreign  exchange  situa- 
tion will  not  permit  the  American  packer,  through  whom  he  must 
market  his  live  stock,  to  market  this  product  with  any  certainty. 
It  is  true  that  he  can  find  a  market  in  the  European  countries  if  he 
can  afford  to  take  the  Eruopean  money  at  its  present  deflated  value. 

This  situation  is  the  natural  result  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation 
which  crept  out  and  was  first  brought  to  our  attention  forceably  last 
fall,  upon  the  return  of  some  of  the  emissaries  of  the  American 
packers  who  had  gone  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  investigating, 
and  I  would  hke  in  this  connection  to  attach  a  memorial  wliich 
President  Brown  addressed  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  under  date 
of  September  12,  1919,  calling  their  attention  to  the  exchange  situa- 
tion and  pointing  out  the  danger  that  would  result  unless  some 
measure  was  taken  to  correct  that  situation  as  it  then  existed.  This 
petition,  I  beheve,  is  perhaps  famiUar  to  all  of  you  gentlemen.  With 
your  permission  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record  without  taking  up  your 
time  to  read  it. 

(The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

PBiartoN  OF  THB  NAnoKAii  LivB  Stock  Exohangb. 

{By  E.  C.  BrowB,  pieskleiit.) 

Chicago,  September  12,  1919. 

To  qU  Members  of  Congress: 

A  grave  situation  '  <  'iifrctiis  ilie  American  farmer,  and  unices  prompt  action  is  tak^ 
by  the  Conorrop?  of  the  L'niU'd  Stafs  thousands  of  farmers  ond  live-stock  producers  will 
be  financially  ruined.  This  condition  is  already  with  us  and  is  becoming  increasingly 
dangerous  as  time  paases.  I  r^r  to  Uie  present  state  of  foreign  exchan^  and  the  con- 
stant depreciation  in  European  money  values. 

Th(*  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  war  expenditures,  pointed  out  the  imminent  danger,  in  the 
following  statement: 

**An  extremely  dangerotjs  situation  will  result  in  case  the  United  States  Govern' 
ment  does  not  assist  producers  in  finding  outlets  for  their  ^oods.  During  the  war 
American  products  of  all  kinds  increased  threetold.  Tnless  there  are  permanent 
miurkets  for  these  products  a  terrible  reaction  is  inevitable,  counteracting  all  the  pro- 
duction incentives,  which  caused  the  present  efficiency.  The  Am^can  Grovemment 
must  intervene  by  p^ranting  credits  to  the  nations  needing  foods. 

''American  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration.  After  Government 
stimulation  their  production  must  be  guaranteed  markets. 

'  *AgriculturaJ  production  in  all  the  European  nation-^  is  nearing  a  normal  state, 
but  the  countries  which  have  emerged  from  the  war  will  need  American  financial 
asriislence  for  another  18  months. 

'  *  We  are  coming  into  a  flood  of  production  of  foodstuffs  in  the  northern  hemisphOTe 
and  again  will  have  a  great  surplus  in  the  I'nited  States.  If.  in  the  meantime,  Europe 
has  not  found  credits  to  purchase  the  coming  winter  s  supplies,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  glut  and  prices  may  fall  below  the  cost  of  production  to  American  farmers. " 

Our  farmers  have  never  before  had  occasion  to  concern  themselves  with  the  matter 
of  foreign  exchange,  but  present  conditions  must  inevitably  bring  this  subject  home 
to  them.  The  exporter  of  Ameiican  farm  products  is  lacing  the  future  with  great 
uncerUdnty«  and  w^  he  might. 
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A  study  of  current  exchange  ratea  as  of  Fiidsy,  September  12,  1919,  showed  the 
following: 


Country. 


Austria  

Belgium. ..... 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Genaany  

Great  Briti^.. 

OreeoB  

Italy  


MoHBtary 
nait. 


CVown.  

Franc  

Crown  

 do  

Mark  

Franc  

Mark  

Pound  ster- 
ling. 

Drachma  

liia  


Nor- 
mal 
value 

in 
United 
States 


Cents. 
20.3 
19.3 
20.3 
26.8 
19.3 
19.3 
23.8 

19.30 
19.30 


Value 

in 
United 
States 

money 
Sept. 

13,  md* 


Cents. 
2.00 
11. SO 
3. 15 
21.S.5 
6..V) 
11.77 
4.00 
416.00 

10.60 
10.30 


Country. 


Jugo-Siavia. 
Netherlands 

Norway  

Poland  

I*orlugaI..,. 
Roun^aiia.^ 

Ser\'ia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switc^land. 


Nor- 

Value 

mal 

in 

Monetary 

miit. 

value 
in 

United 
States 

United 

numey 

States 

mftoey. 

Centt. 

CenU. 

20.30 

2.15 

Florin  

40.20 

37.00 

Crown  

26.80 

22.85 

Mark  

23.80 

3.  7n 

Escudo  

108.00 

65.00 

Lei  

19.30 

4.35 

19.30 

8.20 

19.30 

19.00 

Crown  

26.80 

24.35 

Franc  

19.30 

17.90 

r'onditions  in  some  countries  have  reached  the  point  where  wage  increases  mean 
littlo  or  nothint;  to  the  laborins:  man  since  the  increases  are  paid  in  depreciating 
money.  German  coal  miners  agreed  to  a  longer  day  not  for  an  increase  in  pay  but 
provided  they  were  given  2  pounds  of  lard,  oleo,  or  other  edible  fats  which  their 

money  can  not  buy. 

Foreiirn  lal)or  has  never  received  the  waees  paid  our  workmen.  Our  mounting 
prices  and  wages  to  enable  our  people  to  meet  them  Iiave  brought  our  standard  to  a 
point  Europe  can  never  hope  to  attain.  It  stands  to  reason  that  their  wages  even  if 
accepted  at  face  value  would  not  have  the  purchasing  power  to  pro\'ide  more  than  the 
mere  necessities  of  life.  Convert  the  purchasing  power  of  this  monev  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  into  American  food  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  food  is  more 
acceptable  than  money. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  many  of  the  European  countries  can  not  possibly 
finance  the  purchase  of  foods  notwithstanding  that  the  spector  of  starvation  or  its 
near  "relative,"  malnutrition,  stalks  abroad  in  their  land.  Our  farmers  have 
responded  to  the  appeals  of  our  Government  and  have  produced  foodstufEs  in  abun- 
dance, and  this  is  now  available  for  sale  and  distribution. 

This  food  has  been  produced  under  the  handicap  of  liigher  wajres  and  shorter  hours 
and  the  farmer  justly  expects  liLs  efforts  to  be  rewarded  by  receiving  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  face  of  these  ccmditiima  at  home  and 
abroad  one  or  two  thintrs  must  occur,  viz: 

1.  American  prices  must  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  will  enable  Europeans  to 
purchase  our  products. 

2.  American  products  must  be  consumed  at  home,  and  the  surplus  of  jxroductioii 
will  <  ertainly  lower  {weeient  prices  to  a  point  m^iere  Uie  {Ntoducer  omat  suffer  tremen- 
dous losses. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hoover,  the  only  apparent  solution,  is  for  the  Congress  to 

arrancre  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  which  shall  be  available  to  protect  the  credit 
of  the  Imyin*:  countries.  I  do  not  advocate  that  this  be  turned  over  to  them  to  expend 
in  increa,sing  their  military  equipment,  but  that  it  shall  be  made  available  as  loans 
upon  proper  security  and  solely  for  the  purchase  of  Ammcan  imducts  and,  parttcu- 
larly  American  farm  products. 

This  condition  \\'ill  automatically  adjust  itself  as  soon  as  the  European  countries 
reestablbh  their  agricultui'al  and  industrial  enterprises  and  once  more  resume  the 
expcnrtation  of  products.  Exchange  invariably  adjusts  itself  to  the  balance  of  com- 
merce, and  when  this  point  is  reached  the  sUdiilusation  fond  could  be  zetized  and 
normal  conditions  restored. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  fiuancing  is 
laigely  responsible  for  the  recent  slump  in  our  live  stock  markets.  The  time  of  oiir 
heavy  fall  and  early  printer  runs  is  at  hand,  and  the  ])ackers  must  exercise  care  in 
filling  their  cellars—  as  they  must  do  in  the  season  of  heavy  ruue — with  high  priced 
meat  which  can  not  later  be  sold  except  at  a  tremendous  loss. 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  immediate  attention,  and  I  respectfully  ui^  upon 
all  Members  of  Congress  the  great  importance  of  taking  the  necessarj'-  action  to  sta- 
bilize the  foreign  exchange  before  the  disastrous  elifects  are  further  felt  by  our  live 
stock  producers. 
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Mr.  Heinemann.  On  April  9  President  Brown  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  inclosing  a  digest  of  the  hill  H.  R.  13090.  and  suggested 
that  thev  take  it  up  Avitli  tlieir  Memhers  of  Congress,  and  urge  early 
action  thereon.  With  your  permission,  I  will  hie  that  letter  in  the 
record. 

(The  letter  and  tligest  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

The  National  Livb  Stock  Exchange, 

Chicago,  April  9,  mo. 

To  nn  'uhtrs  of  the  cxccut  'u'r  i-{nf(nnttff\' 

Your  altejiti;)n  is  directed  t  j  the  attached  diirest  of  a  bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  looking  toward  the  pjroper  financing;  of  our  trade  with  Germany. 

This  acti'.n  was  iir2:ed  by  the  National  Live  st^ck  Exchange  as  loni;  aj^o  as  last 
September  in  a  mom  rial  to  (V-n^ess.  copy  of  which  I  am  inclosing  herewith. 

1  strongly  urge  that  each  exchange  give  prompt  consideration  to  this  proposed 
legation  and  if  they  j^ee  to  the  principles  thereof  take  up  with  their  MembaiB  d 
Congress  urginu  the  imp  a-tance  of  early  action. 

I  am  couvincf'd  that  s  )me  method  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  adopted  before 
our  export  trade  can  be  restored  owing  to  the  present  imstable  foreign  exchange 

sitaation.  ,  .    ,  -  , 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  members  should  uige  upon  their  ahipp^  the  necGamy 
of  getting  behind  tliis  legislati  on, 
ftease  advise  us  as  promptly  as  possible  just  what  action  will  be  taken. 
Very  truly,  yours,       '  ^ 

E.  C.  Brown,  President. 


DIGEST  OF  BILL,  H,  R.  13090,  INTBGDUCRD  IN  THE  HOTJSB  OF  REPRESEOTATTVBS  BT 
COKGRESSMAN  SMfTH  OF  NEW  YORK  MARCH  X«,  i»Sfl,  ANB  REFERRED  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  bill  purposes  amendii^  the  War  Finance  Corpoiatioii  act  so  as  to  provide  as 

indicated  below: 

Section  22  empowers  and  aulliori/.es  the  War  Finanee  Corporation  to  pay  to  any 
person,  hrm,  corporation,  or  association  in  the  United  States  the  contract  price  of  raw 
materials,  supplies,  and  food  purchased  by  the  German  Government,  the  bonds  and^ 
other  oblitjations  issued  by  Oormony  to  be  accepted  l)y  the  rioYcrnmcnt  and  to  bear 
interest  af  •*»  I'or  cent.    This  airan.uement  is  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

1.  That  the  War  1  inance  I  orporation  shall  have  approved  the  Contract  of  sale  in 
all  respects. 

2.  That  the  allied  riovcrnments  shall  have  approved  the  supplies  as  essentials. 

3.  That  the  lierman  oiiligations  shall  take  priority  over  all  German  obligations 
except  that  necessary  to  pay  for  the  army  of  occupation. 

4.  Advances  of  the  cwrpcffatlOT  ahall  not  exceed  1300,000,000  for  any  one  year  nor 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  a^^^romio. 

5.  Terms  and  metheds  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  German  obligations  shall  be 
esta]>lished  bv  the  reparation  commisfflon,  Bubject'to  the  corponrfaon's  approval. 

(j.  The  German  obligations  shall  be  a  lien  against  German  prop^y  now  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

7.  One  billion  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  appropriated  for 
making  stich  payments. 

Heinemann.  At  tho  sanu'  tinn  hv  took  it  up  with  President 
J.  K.  Howard,  of  tho  Aiiurican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  indosing 
a  copv  of  this  bill  aiul  a  copy  of  this  petition,  and  asking  his  views  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  thought  the  American  people  should  be  back  of 
this.  I  am  sorry  I  came  here  without  Mr.  Howard's  reply,  but  he 
stated  that  he  had  given  this  considerable  study  and  believed  that  the 
tune  had  now  come  when  the  American  farmers  should  have  the 
assistance  of  this  Government. 
Mr.  Hawley,  Who  m  Mr.  Howard? 
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Mr,  Heinemann.  Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  with  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  1,000,000  members. 

As  far  as  the  price  of  live  stock  is  concerned,  meat  is  the  one  food 

in  this  country  that  somewhat  nearly  approaches  the  prewar  price. 
Day  before  yesterday,  on  the  Chicago  market,  which  is  the  largest 
market  in  the  world,  and  to  a  certain  degree  affects  the  price  on 
other  markets,  hogs  sokl  for  a  lower  figure  than  they  had  been  sold 
for  in  throe  years.  Now,  that  is  due  to  a  number  of  conditions,  but 
one  of  the  principal,  and  to  my  mind  the  impelling,  reason  fcir  that 
is  the  inability  of  the  American  packer  to  sell  his  product  ahi'oad. 

That  tiling  is  being  reflected  daily  in  the  prices  on  the  markets  of 
the  coiintrv.  and  not  only  are  the  live-stock  producers,  who  have 
produced  this  stuff  under  pressure  and  the  urgent  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment, being  compelled  to  sacrifice  this  stuff  for  somewhat  near  the 
prewar  price,  but  thev  are  having  to  pay  these  inflated — I  will  not 
call  it  exactly  inflated— but  these  increased  prices  for  wages.  Heir 
feed  is  up,  pasturage  is  up,  freight  charges  are  up,  and  every  factor 
and  element  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  their  product  is  up :  so  not- 
withstanding the  increased  cost  of  manufacturmg  this  stuff,  they  are 
paid  onlv  a  percentage  of  the  cost.  The  men  on  whom  they  must 
depend  for  their  market  can  not  handle  it  profitably  so  that  they  in 
turn,  can  pay  that  price,  and  have  it  return  them  a  profit. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  figures  which  the  Congressman  read  referre<l  to 
the  meat  exportations,  I  do  not  belicA'e  that  they  will  give  you  ([uite 
the  true  reflection  of  the  actual  situation.  During  the  war  period  a 
greater  part  of  the  exports,  as  you  know,  went  to  the  allied  countries. 
Now  that  their  importation  of  our  product  has  practicaUv  cease<L 
tihey  are  looking  elsewhere  for  their  su])plies.  England,  who  was,  1 
believe,  our  largest  purchaser,  can  get  her  supplies  to  better  advantage 
through  Australia  md  New  Zealand;  so  that  slie  is  practically  out 
of  om*  market  for  meat  products.  Germany  before  the  war  was  not 
a  heavv  buyer  of  American  meat  products.  That  was  due  to  her 
internal  situation  and  due  to  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  people 
in  tiiat  country,  which  caused  them  to  enforce  certain  import  restric- 
tions that  kept  them  out  of  our  market,  except  as  to  certain  fats  and 
oils.  It  is  our  thought  that  a  bill  of  this  kind,  a  credit  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  get  into  the  German  market, 
not  only  at  the  present  time,  when  she  is  in  such  dire  need  of  these 
products,  but  will  establish  a  basis  for  future  deaUng  and  give  us  a 
permanent  foothold  in  that  country  for  the  future. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  there  is 
a  thought  to  whidh  i  think  we  should  give  consideration,  and  that  is 
if  we  do  not  at  present  encourage  the  .^Snerican  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican live-stock  producer,  w^e  are  going  to  reach  the  point  very  shortly 
when  your  present  Federal  tax  law  wall  not  return  to  you  anything 
like  the  revenue  that  it  is  now  returning.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
excess  profits  section  of  it.  ( 'bviously,  if  you  have  no  excess  lin^lits, 
vou  will  have  no  excess  profits  tax,  and  i  believe  that  shoiiUI  be  an 
incentive  to  keep  the  producer  healthy,  not  only  the  farmer,  but  all 
producers. 

Mr.  Watsok.  \Vould  you  say  that  Uve-stock  production  is  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  iiow  ^ 
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Mr.  Heixemann.  Live-stock  production,  unfortunately,  is  decreas- 
ing very  materially. 

Mr.  Watson.  And  so  is  the  production  of  pork. 

Mr-  Heinbmann.  In  my  country  it  is  very  marked. 

Mr,  Watson.  There  are  thousands  and  th  nisands  of  acres  that 
have  not  been  plowed  this  year  because  the  farmer  can  not  Hnd  the 
men.  The  farmer  has  had  to  pay  $5  or  .«;fi  a  day  for  a  man  to  plow, 
and  consequently  the  farmers  will  not  plant  the  o:rain  and  wheat. 

Mr.  Heineman'x.  The  same  condition  exisvs  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Watson.  Therefore  the  increase  of  live  stock  must  be  a  very 

large  percentage? 

Mr.  Heinemanx.  There  are  factors,  however,  thai  have  an  effect 
on  the  reduction  of  live  stock  production  that  are  not  felt  in  the  other 
products  of  the  farm.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  attitude  of  the 
bankers,  due  to  the  Federal  Government  restricting  loans.  As  you 
know,  the  production  of  live  stock  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  producer  to  borrow  money  to  finance  his 
operations,  and  under  the  present  restrictions,  the  country  banks  and 
bankers,  upon  whom  he  must  depend  for  these  loans,  are  so  situated 
that  the  more  they  loan  the  man  out  in  the  country  that  produces 
the  Id^her  the  rate  of  interest  they  must  charge  hini.  That  is  an 
unnatural  situation,  and  I  think  it  is  one  which  will  he  correcteil,  l)ut 
T  simply  2:ive  that  to  yon  as  an  example  of  the  contlitiou  which  is 
seriously  hindering  the  production  of  live  stock  in  the  live-stock  terri- 

^^Ydo  not  think  we  ought  to  combine  or  couple  the  situation,  so  far 
as  the  export  of  Uve  stock  is  concerned,  up  with  another  handicap 
such  as  thev  are  now  laboring  under.  They  are  doing  their  best,  i 
do  not  think  there  is  a  live-stock  producer  in  the  country  who  is 
willingly  letting  down  on  his  production.  They  are  trying  by  every 
possiUe  means  to  finance  their  operations  and  to  go  ahead  and  keep 
up  this  production.    Thev  are  doing  their  best  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Watson.  Will  the  production  be  sufficient  to  supply  our  own 
demands  and  leave  something  to  be  sent  abroad  ( 

Mr.  Heinemaxn.  So  far  as  live  stock  is  .-oncerned,  if  they  could 
keep  up  their  immediate  ratio  of  production  we  would  have  suffi- 
cient for  all  of  our  local  needs  and  to  amply  supply  the  needs  of  the 
German  nation,  as  is  contemplated  in  this  bill.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  other  allied  countries  are  not  large  importei-s  of  our  products  in 
normal  times.  l>ut  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  advan- 
tage of  a  chance  to  develop  this  trade  at  this  particular  tmie  when 

we  need  it  so  badly.  x  i_ 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr,  Chauman,  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has 
ahready  been  said-   I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chaikm AN.  We  M-e  very  much  obliged  to  ybu,  Mr.  Hememann. 
Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  wishes  to  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  ?    Sir.  Smith,  have  you  any  other  witness? 

Mr,  Smith.  Senator  O'Gorman,  is  there  any  other  gentleman  who 
cares  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  the  bill  ?  ■  /^i 

Mr.  Heinemann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  permission  to  hie  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Hom  ard  that  I  referred  to  I 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.   A.   M.   LOOMIS,  REPRESENTING  THB 
VATIOKAL  DAIBY  UNION  AND  TS£  NATIONAL  Q£ANG£. 

Mr.  1.00M1S.  Mr.  (^hairman,  I  represent  the  National  Dairy  Union, 
and,  ])v  proxv,  the  National  Grancre.  Prof.  T.  C.  Atkenson,  the 
Washino:t()n  representative  of  the  National  Grange,  is  in  the  hospital 
and  is  unable  to  be  here  to-day,  as  he  has  been  requested,  but  he 
would  l)e  glad  to  be  advised  when  he  can  come  before  the  committee 
and  address  it  on  this  subject.  -  „    -  v 

The  speakers  that  have  preceded  me  have  eone  very  fully  mto  the 
farming  situation  here,  and  I  just  want  to  add  a  word  or  two.  The 
dairy  industry  of  this  country  is  facing  a  very  serious  situation,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  curtailment  of  exports,  but  by  reason  of  the 
importation  of  European  made  butter,  which  has  been  eoming  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities  during  the  past  few  months  or  weeks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  I  can  not  speak  of  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  here  in  that  capacity,  I  do  want  to  speak  with  em- 
phasis of  all  that  has  been  said  before  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
care  of  the  (^xport  trade  in  agricultural  products  in  the  coming  year 
or  two,  and,  ])articularly  because  of  my  representation  of  the  dairy 
interests,  of  the  necessity  for  taking  care  of  the  export  trade  in  con- 
densed milk,  which  has  been  shut  oflf  ahnost  entirely  within  the  past 
few  months,  and  of  assisting  the  Central  European  countries  so  that 
they  may  again  absorb  European  made  butter  which  is  now  conung 
into  this  country  in  competition  with  our  own. 

I  would  emphasize  and  indorse  everything  which  the  previous 
speaker  has  said  relative  to  the  emergency  which  faces  the  live-stock 
producers  of  this  country.  As  to  w^hether  or  not  we  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  this  trade,  certainly  as  to  pork  products  we  can. 
Pork  is  practically  a  seasonable  product.  It  is  only  a  short  propo- 
sition to'increase  the  supply  of  American  pork. 

Mr.  Watson.  From  what  countries  is  butter  coming? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Holland  and  Denmark.  There  have  been  two  or 
three  shipments  of  5,000,000  pounds  that  have  been  received  in  New 
York  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Watson.  If  the  people  are  starving  in  Europe,  why  do  they 
not  feed  their  own  people  instead  of  sending  it  over  here  ? 

Mr.  LoOHls.  It  is  a  question  of  money,  a  question  of  the  abdity  to 
buy.  Danish  butter  is  on  sale  in  Washington  to-day,  or  has  be^ 
for  the  past  two  or  three  days.    It  may  not  be  to-day. 

Those  are  just  the  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  without 
taking  any  more  of  yawr  tune^ 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GRAY  SILVER,  WASHINGTON  EEPEE- 
SENTATIVE  AMERICAN  FAEM  BUEEAU  FEDERATION, 
1411  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

Mr.  Silver.  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  for  any  study  of  this 
subject,  but  during  the  forenoon  I  received  a  wire  from  Mr.  Howard 
to  the  effect  that  the  view  of  the  federation  is  that  business  with 
Germany  should  be  resumed  at  the  earhest  opportunity,  and  that 
this  bill  is  one  method  of  doing  it,  possibly  the  one  method.  The 
fannm  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  proper  international  relations 
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with  Germany,  the  same  as  the  live-stock  people,  and  they  would  like 
to  see  that  adjusted. 

They  hare  the  big  responsibility  in  this  food  production,  but  unless 
food  production  is  properly  planned,  properly  provided  for,  they  can 
not  be  on  a  j^t^iness  basis.   I  think  tnat  is  tdl,  gentlemen. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  T.  J.  COKBETT,  PRESIDENT  SEABOARD 
CO.,  59  PEASL  STSEET,  K£W  YORK  GITY. 

Mr.  CoRBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  attracted  to  the  falling  off  of 
exports  shortly  aft(4-  the  strike  that  was  held  in  the  port  of  New 
York  extending  from  Octoher  to  December.  The  business  that  had 
been  congested  during  the  months. of  October  and  November  was 
quickly  cleared  up,  and  by  January  1  there  was  very  little  export 
business.  It  dropped  so  suddenly  that  several  of  the  stevedores 
that  came  into  my  office  asked  me  to  look  around  and  see  what  the 
trouble  was,  so  I  made  a  review — ^in  oilier  words,  I  went  through  the 
port  of  New  York  to  almost  every  steamship  dock  and  questioned 
the  superintendent  of  docks,  and  once  I  interviewed  Mr.  O'Connell^ 
the  head  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union,  and  several 
of  th(*  delegates^  and  also  the  secretary,  and  I  found  out  about  the 
middle  of  Kehniary  that  tluTe  was  very  little  export  trade.  I  did 
not  myself  know  the  reason  why  but  I  interviewed  a  lot  of  ex])ort 
commission  merchants,  and  I  found  that  due  to  the  falling  of  the 
exchange  on  the  English  pound,  it  paid  the  foreign  governments  to- 
purchase  all  their  materials  from  England,  and  ^Emgland,  having 
stopped  purchasing  goods  from  America,  the  export  trade  suddenly 
dropped,  and  I  have  found  out  that  up  to  yesterday  the  only  e3q>ort 
trade  we  have  to-day  in  the  United  States  is  the  tail  ends  of  all  old 
contracts,  and  most  of  that  is  in  coal  and  automohiles.  I  can  verify 
that  myself  in  my  line  of  business,  which  is  the  shoring  of  cargo. 

To-day  the  merchant  in  Europe  is  buying  coal  at  what  we  call  the 
c.  i.  f.  price.  He  pavs  the  insurance  and  freight  here  on  bill  of  lading. 
The  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  to  Genoa  is  froin  $2S  to  $30.  If  he 
obtains  o.OOO  tons  of  ct»al,  he  pays  $1,500,000  for  it  right  here,  which 
is  considered  as  the  export  price.  The  price  of  coal  to-day  is  about 
$8.25. 

Now,  that  is  so  with  everythmg.  Everything  is  paid  for  on  bill  of 
lading  here  to-day,  which  takes  in  delivery  on  the  other  side. 

I  merely  came  here  to  certify  as  to  the  extent  of  the  export  busi- 
ness. It  stands  just  to-day  where  it  did  yesterday  and  the  month 
before.  Something  must  be  done  to  get  it  ba(  k.  We  can  not  take 
these  Shipping  Board  ships  and  send  them  to  all  the  ports  of  the  world, 
and  get  one  cargo  one  way.  That  is  the  trouble  to-day.  We  must 
have  the  cargo  both  ways,  otherwise  your  merchant  marine  will  be 
tied  to  the  docks.  The  only  logical  proposition,  as  I  see  it,  to  increase 
our  export  trade  to-day,  is  this  bill  before  us.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  can  be  allowed  for  this,  but  it  will  pick  up  business.  There  is 
no  export  business,  virtually,  leaving  the  United  States.  Tliere  are 
a  few  ships  that  went  over  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  from  New 
York,  to  get  business.  In  normal  times  they  would  be  lilled  up  in  a 
week  with  cargo.    Now  it  takes  from  five  to  six  weeks  to  fill  them  up. 

May  I  include  this  letter  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Hawuet.  Yes. 
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(The  letter  referred,  to  is  as  follows:) 

SsABOABD  Co.,  SmrwRiCxHTs  avd  Ship  Joiners, 

New  York  City,  March  26,  1920, 

MeesTB.  O'GoRMAN,  Battle  (k  Vandivee, 

^7  WaUStrtet,  New  Ybrk  City. 

Gbntlbmbn:  I  am  writing  this  letter,  in  the  interest  of  over  3,000  nieml^ers  of  our 
produce  exchange,  our  cotton  exchange  members,  our  farmers,  planters,  exporters, 
merchants,  working  men  and  women,  and  the  American  public,  to  assist  in  prevent- 
ing a  pending  disaster  to  the  United  States  of  America 

If  England  is  permitted  to  supply  Germany  and  European  countries  generally 
with  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  (with  money  supplied  to  her  by  America),  she, 
together  with  her  colonies  and  lier  African  possessions,  will  in  another  few  vearo  rule 
the  sea  and  rule  the  world  and  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  larger  portion  of  ite 

^^The^  people  of  tlie  world  are  now  facing  a  situation  which  is  unparaUeied  in  liistory. 
The  war  left  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  deplorable  condition,  both  finanmUy- 

"fo^'S^^Be^countrieB  have  been  aided  by  charitable  gifts,  which,  at  best,  can 
not  brine  permanent  relief,  neither  can  gifte  of  any  kind  furnish  raw  materials  witU 
which  to  turn  out  finished  products,  so  that  the  Govemmente  of  such  countnea  may 
meet  tiieir  financial  obligationB  and  establish  good  government  and  peace. 

England  is  now  seeking  a  world's  banking  conference,  but  m  so  doing  she  sa>j 
she  desires  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  she  wiU  not  put  up  a  single  doUar  with 

which  to  buy  goods  in  America.  .i        v  ^ 

She  further  states  that  she  does  not  6mm  to  borrow  any  money  ol  tlie  I  nitod  States 
for  herself  but  she  fails  to  inform  us  that  she  intends  to  make  direct  or  indirect  demands 
on  America  for  money  with  wliich  to  supply  foodstuffs  and  raw  mat«iais  to  OOTnany 
and  other  European  countrieB  frwn  her  colonies  and  African  possessions  and  hnnly 
establish  valuable  trade  rcOations  with  thoBO  coimtnes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America 

England  has  already  shipped  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  cotton  from  %rpt  to  our 
New  England  States  Mid  further  shipments  of  cotton  are  en  route;  in  additiOT  to  ler 
cotton  she  is.  and  ha.s  been  ^liippins:  to  tliis  conn\r\\  lamb  and  mutton  from  her 
Vu^tralian  and  New  Zealand  (■()lniiies,  wliich  shipments  of  cotton  lamb,  and  mutton 
were  made  by  England  to  uunerve  oiu-  farmers,  merchants,  and  exporters,  and  to 
serve  her  ends  both  politically  and  financially.  -  a-  i  ,  a 

Our  \merican  exporters  have  everv  rol(l-?tora2:e  warehouse  m  ^ew  York  i  ity  ana 
those  for  40  milc;^  adjacent,  filled  with  provisions  of  various  kinds  waiting  m  vain  for 
export  orders  from  i:uropean  Governments,  which  orders  do  not  materialize.  ^ 

This  state  of  affairs  means  disaster  to  America  if  our  expOTt  trade  is  to  remam  prac- 
ticallv  dead,  as  it  is  at  this  writing.  .      .    ,  .  «  •  ^v,^ 

You  all  know  that  Ei^land  has  practically  disconlmuecl  bin  ing  foodstuffs  m  the 
United  States,  which,  together  with  the  discontinuance  in  V>uving  by_Liuopean 
countries,  resulted  in  the  expert  trade  from  the  port  of  New  York  lal  ing  oft  /o  per  cent 
during  January,  February,  and  into  March  of  1920,  notwithst^ding  report  to  the 

^^Fot  ?nstance,  on  the  Ist  dav  of  January  60,000  dock  men  were  employed,  and  on 
the  lat  day  of  Febniarv  only  15,000  dock  men  were  employed  an  1  all  other  emplovees 
in  proportion.  fTliis 'statement  is  given  out  by  the  Dock  Laborers  L men.)  Uow 
long  can  tliis  state  of  affairs  continue  without  serious  result  to  our  laborers,  to  our 
farmers'  and  to  the  citizens  of  this  countrj**?  .    ,       i  •  ^ 

Hiffh  authoritiee  say  that  if  exports  cease,  that  surplus  food  products  now  in  storage 
vriW  he  thrown  on  the  market  and  the  hip:h  cost  of  living  will  be  reduced;  wluch  state- 
ment is  true,  so  long  as  such  surplus  products  la,st  and  pro\-ided  they  are  thrown  on. 
tlie  market:  but  these  high  authorities  have  faUed  to  warn  our  laborers,  our  farmers, 
our  planters,  our  manufacturers,  our  working  men  and  women,  and  pur  trovernment, 
that  when  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  leaxn  tliat  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  have  materially  decreased,  with  no  im>- 
viflion  made  to  brine  those  exports  back  to  normal,  that  these  planters  and  farmers 
may  refuse  to  plant  seed  and  refuse  to  fatten  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  market  to  any 
great  extent,  which  means  in  a  very  short  time  that  a  steak  now  costing,  for  exaniple^ 
50  centa  a  pound  may  then  cost  well  on  towar.i  $1  a  pound  and  bread  ttiat  now  coflte 
10  centB  a  loaf  ma^  then  cost  20  cents  a  loaf,  and  aU  oth€ff  food  producta  may  be 
advanced  in  price  in  proportion.  v  ™ii 

It  further  means  that  our  manufacturers  and  our  packers  and  our  merchants  will 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  working  staff  by  perhaps  one  half  and  that  tiie  other  Halt 
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may  rooHvo  only  one-lialf  the  wages  they  now  receive,  due  to  oversupply  of  labor:  it 
means  thai  our  railroads,  our  ships,  and  everything  else  must  reduce  labor  accordingly. 

If  these  things  come  to  pass,  viz,  food  twice  as  high  as  it  is  to-day,  one-half  of  the 
working  stafi  of  the  United  States  without  any  kind  of  emploYmeni;,  and  the  other 
half  receivinij  onlv  a  portion  of  the  wage  which  they  now  receive,  what  will  be  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States?  Can  the  Government  then  act?  And  if  so, 
what  can  it  do? 

Germany  during  the  last  20  years  before  the  war,  was  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of 
foodstuffs  produced  in  this  cdniiti  v  and  if  action  is  tak^^n  by  our  Government  to  grant 
a  credit  to  Germany  of  $1,000,000,000  (now  asked  for  in  our  Congress),  then  our  export 
trade  will  be  revived  to  mch  an  extent  as  to  warrant  oiir  farmers  to  not  only  maintain, 
but  to  increase  production,  which  will  also  standardize  the  price  of  foodstuffs  to  our 
public,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  labor  will  work  in  full  force  aa 
.usual. 

Germany's  purchases  of  cotton,  ])liosphates,  mineml«,  shoes,  condensed  milk,  com, 
cattle  feed,  packing-house  products,  live  cattle,  milk  cows,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and 
merchandise  of  \ariou8  kinds,  will  lietter  the  condition  ()f  nearly  every  farmer  and 
exporter  and  citizen  in  the  United  States,  because  this  trade  with  Germany  means 
the  life  of  Germany,  the  life  of  the  United  States,  and  the  life  of  the  world;  also  the 
stabilizing  of  exchange  in  other  countries,  the  settlement  of  peace  in  Russia;  because 
Germanv  is  the  key  and  the  only  key  to  central  Europe,  and  when  we  make  peace 
with  and  grant  credit  to  Germany,  extending  over  a  period,  so  that  government  can 
satisfy  its  })Pople  of  a  fixed  American  credit,  thus  assisting  it  to  establish  a  soimd  and 
lasiing  government,  it  reallv  means  that  tihia  one  act  alone  will  bni^  peace  to  prac- 
tically every  country  on  earth. 

This  is  not  a  loan  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  the  United  States  Govemmwit  now  has 
in  its  hands  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  of  German  money  collected  by  the  Alien 
Pni]>ert\-  Custr-dian  whi<-h  amount  will  he  retained  as  secnritx'  for  the  proposed  crodit. 
It  is  estimated  that  AnnTira:!  claims  against  this  fund  will  not  exceed  $150,000,000. 

1  have  been  and  am  dicing  much  work  to  benefit  our  farmers,  of  which  I  think  you 
ure  aware. 

One  man  can  not  fen  verv  far  without  the  cooperation  of  his  neignbors.  therefore  I 
now  ask  you  to  use  all  the  force  at  your  command  to  satisfy  our  President,  our  Treas- 
urer, the' Hon.  David  L.  Houston,  our  Senators,  and  our  CongreBsmen  that  our  export 
trade,  our  farmers,  and  our  people  must  be  protected;  and  in  my  opinion,  as  matters 
now  stand,  ihe  onlv  u'av  to  do  it  is  for  our  Government  to  grant  a  credit  to  Germany 
of  $1,000,000,000  as  provided  in  the  Smith  bill,  provided  all  the  money  is  to  be  sj^ent 
in  this  countTN'-  for  the  articles  and  goods  mentioned  in  this  letter,  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  Government  authftrities. 

I  have  obtained  a  co]>y  of  tbe  Smith  h^U  and  am  iucioeiug  it  in  this  letter. 
Youi-s,  faithfully, 

Seaboard  Co., 

J.  CoRBBTT,  PrrndttU. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  D.  BOWEN,  DIRECTOR  REPRESENTING 
AGRICULTURE,  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION.  DALLAS. 
TEX. 

Mr.  BowEx.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  iluvctor  representing  agriculture, 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the  question  of  export  and 
financing  exports  to  European  countries  in  distress,  and  especially 
as  it  relates  to  farming  products  and  raw  materials,  grain,  woollens, 
and  cott^  furnisHed  by  the  f  wtoers,  we  are  rery  vitally  interested, 
and  we  believe  that  too  much  ( onsideratioii,  ana  promptly  too,  can 
not  be  given  that  question.  It  will  aid  the  farmers  in  their  struggle 
now  to  meet  the  required  production,  not  only  for  export  but  for  our 
own  needs.    We  are  very  much  handicap])e(^  as  we  all  know. 

I  do  not  think  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  were  strong  enough 
I  have  letters  to-day  from  persons  complaining  of  the  inability  to 
find  markets  for  some  stuff  they  have,  and  that  is  forcing  a  reduced 
production  ou  the  coimtry,  and  we  believe  something  of  this  kind 
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will  stimulate  production,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  too  much  encour- 
agement can  be  riven  to  the  agricultural  side  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Watson.  It  was  stated  here  that  there  was  a  ^eat  deal  of 
butter  being  bought  in  this  country.  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  have  a 
tax  on  that  butter  in  order  that  they  may  keep  their  butter  home  and 
feed  their  own  poor,  and  that  we  may  have  our  own  butter  here  to 
feed  ourselves? 

Mr.  BowKN.  I  can  not  speak  autlioritatively  for  the  organization 
on  that,  but  mv  individual  view  is  that  if  that  butter  liad  been  sold 
over  whore  it  belonged,  we  would  be  all  verj^  much  better  off,  all  the 
way  through. 

^Al\  Watson.  You  can  not  have  butter  without  cows,  and  when 
you  have  cows  there  must  be  a  ^at  many  bulls  dropped,  and  those 
Dulls  must  be  turned  into  something.  Therefore,  if  they  have  enough 
butter  to  send  to  tlds  country,  they  must  have  enough  catUe  to  feed 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Bowmen.  I  learned  a  few  days  ago  that  cows  are  being  sent 
abroad  from  this  country;  that  on  account  of  the  condition  of  dairy 
products,  they  are  shippmg  cows  over  to  Europe  and  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  I  know  of  one  individual  case  in  IlHnois  of  a  lady  who  has 
shipped  her  milk  lierd,  com])rising  from  100  to  600  cows,  (uit  of  the 
countrv.  Gentlemen,  it  is  serious.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense 
to  look  to  agriculture.  1  was  very  mucii  impressed  with  the  (jiiostion 
you  asked.  Agriculture  must  be  developed.  For  that  reason,  this 
should  be  given,  as  well  as  all  such  questions,  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  MX.  CHABLBS  SCHABFER.  VEW  TOBB;  V. 

Mr.  SoHAEFEB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  export  business  has  increased.   My  line  is  grain.   I  am  an 

exporter  of  grain,  and  since  the  armistice  was  signed  we  have  not 
exported  one  dollars  worth  of  grain.  The  Government  report  that 
came  out  on  Mav  15,  1920,  stated  that  the  exports,  from  Julv,  1919, 
to  May  15,  1920,  on  wheat  and  il(mr  were  222,712,121  bushels,  and 
that  for  the  previous  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  were  exported 
297,543,745  bushels,  a  deerease  of  74,831,624  bushels  of  flour  and 
wheat  combined.  On  oats  there  was  a  decrease  of  62,485,674  bushels. 
On  corn  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,775,434  bushels. 

Now,  the  export  proposition  has  become  very  serious,  and  some- 
thing ought  to  oe  done  m  order  to  bring  it  back  again.  The  members 
of  the  exchange  are  all  complaining  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
export  business  in  our  line  is  at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Hawlev.  Has  the  Government  control  of  the  wheat  situation 
had  anything  to  do  with  exports  abroad  % 

Mr.  ScuAEFER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  has  liad  no  influence  on  exports,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No  inlluenee  in  the  world.  When  Mr.  Farmer  sees 
the  conditions,  he  will  naturally  eurtail  his  production,  because  he 
figures  that  at  least  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  production  of  this 
country  must  go  for  ex]X)rt  in  order  to  retm'u  him  a  substantial  price 
for  his  product.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen, 

(Whereupon  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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ADDENDA. 

IDepartment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  Philip  B.  Kennedy,  director.) 
T&tal  vahie$  of  imporU  and  exports  of  tA«  United  States,  Mareh,  19i0, 


[Preliininary  figures  for  1920,  corrected  to  Apt.  19, 1920.) 
UERCHANDISE. 


Nine  months  ending  Handi— 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

Imports: 

Free  of  dnty  

DntiaUe  

Total  

Exports: 

Total..  

Exoess  of  exports  

S326,322,095 
157,640,040 

$182,981,370 
84,614,919 

$2,562,523,029 
1,156,650,202 

$1,640,719,901 
560,202,062 

$921,803,128 
506,457,120 

483,962,135 

267,596,289 

3,719,182,231 

2,200,921,988 

1,518, 200,348 

803,064,953 
16,900,175 

592,381,542 
10,760,106 

5,934,884,474 
115,968,921 

4,900,814,411 
84,837,967 

1,034,070,063 
31,150,954 

810,974,128 

603,141,648 

6,050,873,395 

4,965,652,378 

1,065,221,017 

336,011,993 

335,545,359 

2,331,691,164 

2,784,730,395 

IICPOBT8  AND  EXFORT8  OF  KERCHANPI8E,  BY  MONTHS. 

191ft-19 

m7-i8 

m6-i7 

in5-i6 

Imports: 

JtUy  

August  

September  

October  

$343,746,070 
307, 293, 078 
435,448,747 
401,845,150 
424, 810, 272 
380,710,323 
473,823,869 
467, 542, 587 
483,962,135 

$241,877,758 

273,002,914 
261,668,644 
240,7tV4,906 
251,008, 037 
210, 886, 517 
212, 992,  (>44 
235, 124, 274 
267, 596,289 
272, 956, 949 
328,925,593 
292,915,543 

$225,926,352 
267, 854,767 
236, 196, 898 
221. 227,405 
220,  ")34.5r)0 
227,911,497 
233,942,081 
207, 715, 540 
242, 162,017 
278,981,327 
322,852,898 
2fin.  350. 071 

$182,722,938 

199,316,480 
164,038,614 
178, 658, 730 
176, 967, 749 
204,834,188 
241,793, 282 
199, 479, 996 
270, 257, 139 
253, 935,966 
280,727, 164 
30fi. 622- 939 

$143,244,737 

141,804,300 
151,236,026 

149,172,729 
155, 496,675 
171.832,5a5 
184,350,942 
193, 935,117 
213,589,785 
218,236,397 
229, 188, 957 
245,795,438 

9  months  ending  March. 
13  mcmtbs  eodfaag  Jane. 



October  

November  

December  

June.  

9  months  ending  March. 
12  months  ending  June . 

— J  — J  _ ,  _         — J  — ,  — 

3,719,182,231 

2,200,921,983 
3,095,720,068 

2,083,471,107 
2,945,))55,403 

1,818,069,116 
2,659,355, 185 

1,504,662,718 
2,197,883,510 

568, 687, 515 
646,054,425 
595,214,266 
631,618,449 
740,013,585 
681,415,999 
722,126,890 
645, 768, 138 
819,974,128 

507, 467, 769 
527, 013, 916 
550,395,994 
501,860,550 
522,236,594 
565,886,112 
622,036,726 
585,097, 012 
603,141,648 
714,800,137 
m,  967, 025 
928,379,203 

372, 758, 414 
488, 655, 597 
454, 506, 904 
542, 101,146 
487,327,694 
600, 135,006 
504,797,306 
411,361,970 
522,  'too,  238 
500, 142, 906 
550,924,791 
483,799,399 

444,713,964 
510, 167,438 
514, 924, 134 
492,813,918 
516, 167,324 
523,233,780 
613,324,582 
467,648,406 
553,985,699 
529, 927, 815 
549, 673, 5Ab 
573,467,789 

268, 4r,8, 702 
260, 609, 995 
300,654,921 
336,152,009 
327,670,353 
359,306,362 
330,036,410 
401,783,974 
410,742,034 
398, 568, 532 
474,803,637 
464,685,956 

6,050,873,395 

4, 985, 136,321 
7,232,282,686 

4,384,r)44,275 
5,919, 711,371 

4, 636, 979,245 
6,290,048,394 

2, 995,424,760 
4,333,482,885 

X 
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